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1946 


On Our 
72nd Annthersary 


After seventy-two pears of 
fontinuous service tn the grain 
trade tue wish fo express our ap- 
prectation for the patronage and 
pleasant business asgoctations 
tuhich have developed and main- 
tained our organtation. 

@ith peace restored to the 
world, we again extend our best 
wishes for a truly Merry Christ- 
mas and happiness in the New 
Pear. 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 
Chicano, JMlinois 
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HAVING YOUR name in thts directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you do not know or could not 
meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain 
that they turn to this recognized Direciory, and act upon the suggestions it gives then. The cost is only $12 per year. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Grain Exchange Members 
Burrus Panhandle Elevators, public storage mdsing.* 
Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain, field seeds.* 
Vroducers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse.* 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Chamber of Commerce Members 
Ikeer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.* 
Legg & Co., Est, 1878, groin receivers, shippers. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Corn Exchange Members 
American Elvtr. & Grain Divy., reers., shprs., consmts.* 
Bison Grain Co., consignments, brokerage.* 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants.* 
Lewis Grain Corperation, consignments.* 
McKillen, Ine., J. G., consignments.* 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokernge.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., country ron grain.* 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Board of Trade Members 
Continental Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Holt & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds.* 
samson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* 
Norris Grain €o., grain merchants.* 
Quaker Oats Co., grain Merchants. 
Uhlmann Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Bailey Cain Co., shpr. grain, milif'd, protein feeds.* 
The Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Cummings & McAlister, brokers, grain, feed, ofl.* 
Dill Grain Co., L. J., mehts,.-brokers, grain, beans, feeds* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Barly & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.* 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Crouch Grain Ce., J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Baldwin Elevator Co., grain merchants.* 
Barkley Grain Co., buyers, sellers, grains, soyabeans. 
Evans Grain Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* 


DODGE CITY, KANS, 
Dodge City Term. Elvtr, Co., bonded storage mchdrs.* 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Des Moines Elevator Co., wheat, corn, oats, soybeans.* 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 


P.R. MARKLEY 


Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


GRAIN and FEED 


Receivers - Shippers 
Forwarders - Jobbers 


Members 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 


Correspondents - 
James E. Bennett & Company 


P. R. MARKLEY P. W. MARKLEY 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 1898), American Elevator & Grain Trade (Est. 


and Price-Current-Grain Reporter (Est. 1844). 


ENID, OKLA. 


Board of Trade Members 
Continental Grain Co., operating 2,000,000 bu. elvtr. 
Enid Elevator Corp., operating Enid Terminal Elvtr. 
Fenqueay Grain Co.. optrs., country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* 
E. R. Humphrey Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Johnston Grain Co., W. B., wheat, coarse gr., fid. seeds.* 
The Salina Terminal Elev. Co., milling wheat. 


FARWELL, TEXAS 
Henderson Grain & Seed Co., field seed and grain. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Grain and Cotton Exchange Members 
aul Allison Co.. grn. merch., milo. kafir. field xeeds.* 
Itrackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* 
Blewett Grain Co., G. E., brokerage, commission.* 
Carter Grain Co., C. M.. brokerage and consignments. 
Vroducers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse. 
Transit Grain Co.. grains, seeds, concentrates. minerals. * 
Uhimann Elevators Co. of Tex., mdsg., public storage.* 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
Shaw, export grain, brokerage. 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


Farmers Co-Operative Comm. Co.. grain storage. 
Midwest Grain Co.. grain merchants, country elrtre.* 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Board of Trade Members 
Cleveland Grain Co,, grain commission.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Board of Trade Members 
Rates Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
B. C. Christopher & Co., cash grain futures, securities.* 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co.. grain merchants.* 
Kansas Elevator Co., mig. wheat, corn, oats, bariey.* 
Harold A. Merrill, grain merchant. 
Meservey O'Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mchts., consgnmts.* 
Mid-Continent Grain Co., wheat, kafir, barley, etc. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., grain mehts., consignments. 
SNimonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co.. grain merchants.* 
Thimann Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Board of Trade Members 
Gold Proof Elevator, receivers and shippers. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Merchants Exchange Members 
Buxton, E, E., broker and commission merchant.* 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Grain & Stock Exchange Members 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merebants.* 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Chamber of Commerce Members 
Bunge Elevator Corp., grain merchants.* 
Cargill, Incorporated, milling wheat.* 
Serogeins Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Van Dusen-Harrington Co. Grain Merchants* 


Thomas F. forwarding. 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 


EASTERN COMMODITIES 
CORPORATION 


Grain Dealers and Brokers 


BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
6, PA. 


R. J. BARNES, President 
F. J. FABER, Vice-President 
W. P. JONES, Secretary 
C. E. DONEGAN, Treasurer 


NEW _ YORK, N. Y. 
Produce Exchange Members 
Seaboard Western Grain Corp., grain merchanta.* 


OMAHA, NEBR, 
Grain Exchange Members 
Lutler-Welsh Co., elevator capacity 3,000,000.* 
Taylor Grain Co., cash grain broker.* 
United Grain Co., buyers’ agents.* 


PEORIA, ILL, 
Board of Trade Members 
Kewen Grain Co., H. D., grain commission.* 
Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers.* 
Dewey & Sons, W. W-., grain commission.* 
Feltman Grain Co.. C. H.. grain commission. 
J. Younge Grain €o., receivers and shippers.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Commercial Exchange Members 
Eastern Coumodities Corp., grain dealers, brokers.* 
. R. Markley, recetvers, shippers.* 
Tidewater Grain Co., receivers, shippers.* 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Member Grain and Hay Exchange 
Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 


PONTIAC, ILL. . 
Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Grain Exchange Members 
Ken Clark Grain Co., consignments and brokernge.* 
Dannen Mills, grain merchants, consignments.* 
Geiger & Graham Grain Co., receivers, shippers.* 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merehonts.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Merchants Exchange Members 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed grains.* 
Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co., gr. & millets, all kinds.* 
Dan Mullally Grain Co., everything in grain.* 
Nanson Commission Co., grain commission.* 

rvice Grain Co., grain commission merchants.* 

Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments.* 


SALINA, KANS. 
Eberhardt-Simpson Grain Co., general werchunts.* 


SIDNEY, OHIO~ 
BE. T. Custenborder & Co., carlot distributors.* 
Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain.* 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Grain Exchange Members 
Flaniey Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Board of Trade Members 
Rice Grain Co., “Oats Specialists.’’* 


WELLINGTON, KANS. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., opers. Wellington Term. Klytr® 


WICHITA, KANS. 
Board of Trade Members 
Adair Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and sceds.* 


Commercial Exc 


Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers—Shippers—Exporters 
Expert and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 2, Md. 


1882), Grain World (Est. 1928). 


Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of progressive wholesalers in grain, feed 
and field seed. 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois, U. S, A. Price $2.00 per year. 25c per copy. 
@7, 1930, at the Post Office in Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Entered as second class matter November 


Vol. XCV, No. 11, December 12, 1945. 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY. 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury. Secy-Treas. 


UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


Private Wires to All Commodity Markets 
Elevator Capacity including subsidiaries Over 15 Million Bushels 


Safety 
Sample Envelopes 


for mailing samples of grain, feed 
and seed. Made of heavy kraft pa- 
per, strong and durable. GRAIN 
size, 414x7 inches, $2.50 per hundred, 
$20.00 per thousand. SEED size, 
314x5% inches, $2.10 per hundred, 
$16.00 per thousand, plus postage. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated’ 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, III. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Kansas City, Mo. 


Operating 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


10,200,000 BUSHELS 


Modern Fireproof Storage 


Car Order Blanks—duplicating 


A formal printed requisition for cars de- 
prives station agent of any excuse for 
forgetting. Shipper’s carbon copy of or- 
der is admissible evidence in case of con- 
froversy over damages caused by car- 
rier’s delay. 

These blanks are in books of 50 orig- 
inals of blue bond paper, perforated so 
they will tear out easily, and 50 manila 
duplicates. Well bound with heavy 


Dor 
Dif capmameetszstteerebsscessetecenes 


MOORE: SEAVER QreRatons oF 
GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


pressboard, hinged top cover; two sheets BOARD OF TRADE 
of carbon. Size 7'%4x5¥2. Weight. 8 KANSAS 
ounces, Order Form 222 CO. Single copy, CITY, MO. 


65c; three copies, $1.75, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Daily 


MARKET RECORD 


A boon to the grain dealer who keeps a convenient, 
permanent record of daily market quotations for 
ready reference. 

This book provides spaces for recording hourly quo- 
tations on Wheat, Corn, Oats, Soybeans, Rye, and 
Barley. Spaces for a week’s markets on a sheet; 
sixty sheets in a book.- Order Form CND improved 
97-6. Shipping Weight, 2 pounds. Price $1.10, 
plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
Chicago 4, Il. 


For Retail 
Coal Sales Book casi pester. 

It facilitates bookkeeping, and reduces the chance 
for error. Practically three books in one: 1. Orig- 
inal entry of all sales made. 2. Original entry of 
the scale weights. 3. Journal from which the post- 
ing is done. 

It contains spaces for 10,000 truck loads. Each 
page is ruled with column headings, as follows: 
Date, Ledger Folio, Buyer, Driver, Gross, Tare, 
Net, Kind, Price, Amount, Cash, Charge. 

This book is 104%4x15% inches and contains 200 
numbered pages of linen ledger paper. Well bound 
with black cloth, and red keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. 

Order Form 44 Improved. Price, $3.85 at Chicago. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


327 S. La Salle St., 
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PS | [| “CHICAGO 
LAMSON BROS. & CO. stocs = sons 


2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, Il! adel boleh indih Bi 


“70 years of continuous service in the grain trade” 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY | [CIPHER CODES 


Universal Grain Code, board cover. ei 00 


14] W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO Robinsons Citer Code, leather....+++ 2 2.50 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK Cross Telegraphic Cipher (10th edition) | 4.00 
RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS See Cree wie Cele aoe 

MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES ie at poe 
pha ctgsonee cg Rey 327 S. La ei ee 4, lll. 


CHICAGO e SI. LOUIS e ENID @e KANSAS CITY @ OMAHA 


HERE'S YOUR MARKET 


FOR HIGH QUALITY GRAINS! 


The Quaker Oats Company 


GRAIN DEPT., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Continuous Buyers of Oats, Wheat, Corn, Barley 


SAMPLE PANS 


Formed by bending sheet aluminum, 
reinforced around top edge with 
copper wire. Strong, light, durable. 
The dull, non-reffecting surface of 
aluminum will not rust or tarnish; 
assists users to judge of the color 
and to detect impurities. 

Seed Size, 114x9x11”, $2.00, at Chicago. 

GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Mil. 


BUTLER-WELSH GRAIN COMPANY 


Grain Commission Merchants 
THREE MILLION BUSHELS CAPACITY 
Phone Atlantic 2900 Offices, 516-521 Grain Exchange Bldg. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS: AND ) BROKERS: | 


NansonCommissionCo.| |, . BEER & C0, INC. | evbv aren anaes sor ke 


Grain—Hay—Seeds te: Siait beture your com- 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. peutor. Write the JOURNAL 
ST. LOUIS, MO. aS a be today. 


By mentioning the Grain & Feed Journals of Chicago when writing its advertisers you 
help it to more efficient work in improving ‘grain trade conditions. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


MUNICATION 
STANT COM 
d rel ALL MARKETS 


IND 
ves SPECIALISTS FOR EACH Kl 


F GRAIN 


R 
LED FACILITIES FO ING 


AL 
uncaual STORING, SHIPPL 


CORN OATS BARLEY 


Grain Receivers and Shippers 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR CAP. 15,000,000 BUS. 


Our large system of Terminals and country lines, enables us to quote attractive 
prices and give prompt service on all classes of feed and milling grain. 


Van Dusen Harrington Company 


MINNEAPOLIS Business Founded in 1852 


CARGILL 


Poe OE ATED 


Offices in Minneapolis and All Principal Markets 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 
Any Time 


WHEAT 


DULUTH 


Have You An Elevator For Sale? 
Do You Wish To Buy An Elevator? 


See our “Elevator For Sale— Wanted” Department This Number 


Scale and Credit 
Tickets 


This duplicating book is formed of 100 leaves of 
white bond paper, size 544x13% inches, machine 
perforated for easy removal of tickets; 100 leaves 
yellow post office paper for the 500 duplicates which 
remain in the beok and 4 sheets of carbon paper. 
Order Form 51. Price $1.25 f. 0. b. Chicago. 

Each ticket provides spaces for “Number, Date, Load 


of, From, To, Gross ....... IDS eh aree terre at lbs., 
Netti. .cmcok Ibs; Net. anc. bUSi, Sec. woe Due to 
OFQOFdeL Wepiercuss Weigher. 


Check bound, well printed. Shipping weight 8 fos. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
327 So. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


Shipping Notices Duplicating 


A convenient form for advising receivers of the grade, 
kind and weight of grain shipped. 


Loaded into car—initials and number, seal numbers, at.......... 
station Ofl....s.ssscs date; billed shipper’s order notity HOnOCDDUODO ; 
draft®for'$ hte cclesisie 3 made throughs ciseicics see DANK Of sic csciciciesee 
to apply on sale of eters: bushels made........... 


Fifty white bond originals, machine perforated, easily 
removed without tearing, and 50 manila duplicates, bound 
in heavy pressboard, hinged covers, with two sheets of 
carbon. Size, 51%4x8% inches. Weight, 8 ounces. Order 
Form 3 SN. Single Copy, 75c; three copies, $1.95, f. 0. b. 
Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
So7 6 Ia Salle Stull Sere ek Chiengoc tll 
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MILWAUKE 


Milwaukee at all times has a big, broad market for all grains. 
Its industrial consumption and shipping demand provides an 
active demand all the year. 


Milwaukee, the foremost brewing center and largest malt man- 
ufacturing city, is the leading malting barley market of the 
country. 


Milwaukee is the leading white corn market of the Northwest. 


Wisconsin rye is known the world over for its fine quality and 
works advantageously thru the Milwaukee market. 


Milwaukee, with ample storage facilities and large stocks, is the 
natural gateway to a large consuming area, and solicits inquiries 
for all. grains. Milwaukee is known for fast unloading and 
prompt returns. 


Milwaukee is the logical distributing center for feedstuffs, mill- 
feeds, brewers grains, and malt sprouts, and enjoys an enviable 
reputation in all sections. 


Deal with any of these Milwaukee Grain and Stock 
Exchange Members 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. Johnstone-Templeton Co. 


Grain Merchants Grain Commission 


W. M. Bell Co. P. C. Kamm Co 
Grain Merchants : Grain Merchants : 
Roy I. Campbell La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 


Cargill, Incorporated Grain and Feed 


Grain Merchants Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. Grate Commission 

soaps x" 8 The Paetow Co. 
F ranke Grain Co., Inc. Feed, Grain, Screenings 

Feed Merchants A 
John C. Hensey The Riebs Co. Commission 


Grain Commission 


Lowell Hoit & Co. Stratton Grain Co. 


Grain Receivers Grain and Feed Merchants 


Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 


Maltsters 
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The WEST Meets the EAST at 


BUFFALO 


GRAIN Commission merchants, track buyers, elevating and forwarding 
facilities, storage plants, feed mills, flour mills, all in number and 


variety, give Buffalo every advantage in expeditiously handling grain. Competi- 
tion is keen, bidding is active, and elevators are equipped with modern machinery 


for drying, cleaning, clipping, 


grain at reasonable cost. 

F E E D Buffalo is the natural gateway from the vast grain-producing sec- 
tions of the West to the large consuming territory of the East. 

Lake, rail and canal transporting facilities converging at this gateway have devel- 

oped a diversified business in feeds. It is the “ie of a number of active Taos 

wholesalers and large commercial feed manufacturers. 

S E E D Seed wholesalers, with outlets to the vast hay and pasture sections 
of the Northeast, that make possible its dairying and live-stock 


industries, make Buffalo an active market for offerings of grass and field seeds in 
large and small lots. 


or otherwise improving every kind and grade of 


DEAL WITH THESE FIRMS 


Southwell Grain Corp. 
Consignments—Grain & Feed Merchants 
Wood Grain Corp. 
Consignments 
‘Lewis Grain Corp. 
Grain Merchants—Consignments 
Cargill, Incorporated 
Grain Merchants 
American Elevator & Grain Division 
Russell Miller Milling Co. 
Receivers—Shippers—Elevator Operators 
J. G. McKillen, Inc. 
Receivers—Consignments 
Continental Grain Co. 
Grain Merchants 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
Soybean Meal and Linseed Meal 


O. E. Auerbach, Inc. 
Grain & Feed—Dried Milk 
Consignments 


The Marine Elevator Co. 
Operating Marine Elevator “A” 


Let BUFFALO Serve You Always 


Standard Elevator & Grain Division 
of Standard Milling Co. 

Receivers—Shippers—Elevator Operators 
Greutker, Incorporated 

Feed Concentrates and By-products 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 

Grain and Feed Merchants, Consignments 
Craver-Dickinson Seed Co. 

Buyers and Sellers—Carlots or less 
The Stanford Seed Co. 

Field Seed Merchants—Carlots or less 
Allied Mills, Inc. 

Feeds 
Bison Grain Corp. 

Grain & Feed Ingredients 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

Grains, Soybeans and Feeds 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 

Grain and Feed Merchants 
Rex Grain & Milling Co. 

Manufacturers, “Rex Feeds” 
Superior Grain Corporation 

Grain Merchants-Elevator Operators 
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ST. LOU 


“The Central Market” 


Located where 26 lines of railroads converge, it has unexcelled 
transportation from the grain producing areas of Missouri, Illinois, 
Kansas, Iowa, Oklahoma, Nebraska, South Dakota, Colorado and 
States farther west— 


It is the terminus of eastern trunk lines, and has direct through 
lines to the gulf, including a barge line to New Orleans, at a differ- 
ential of 3 cents per hundred under the rail rate. The lower freight 
rate by water enhances the price at St. Louis which inures to the 
benefit of the country shipper— 


The enormous flour and feed milling industries of the city enjoy 
many in-transit privileges and take a large percentage of St. Louis 
grain receipts— 


The Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis is the pioneer millfeed 
futures market. This market offers contracts for St. Louis deliv- 
ery of Gray Shorts, and for delivery of Bran and Standard Mid- 
dlings through the Chicago Gateway, which can be used advan- 
tageously by producers, distributors, or processors in the East, the 
Southeast, the Central States, and the Northwest, as well as the 
Southwest. 


Give any of these members of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange listed 
here an opportunity to prove to you the advantages of this market— 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc. Lamson Bros. & Co. 

R. H. Baumgartner & Co. Lowell Hoit & Co. 

James E. Bennett & Co. Dan Mullally Grain Co. 
Bradley & Baker Norris Grain Corporation 


Cargill, Incorporated 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 


Schwarz Grain Co. 


Continental Grain Co. Service Grain Co. 

Dreyer Commission Co. J. H. Teasdale Com. Co. 
Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co. Terminal Grain Co. 
Garmon Grain Co. Toberman Grain Co. 


C. H. Williamson & Co., Inc. 
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PEORIA 


Located in the very center of Illinois’ great corn and oats 


producing territory, Peoria has several of the largest corn 
consuming industries in the United States, including corn 
products, mixed feeds, and distillery products. This market 
also has favorable. freight rates to the Gulf and Southeastern 
territory, which give the Peoria grain merchants unlimited 


facilities for grain distribution. 


So great is the demand, that Iowa and Missouri find their 
best market here at times and large quantities of corn move to 


this great Gateway from these states. Owing to the compara- 


tively short haul to Peoria, railroads move this Peoria grain in 


much shorter time than to other terminals, insuring quicker 


returns. | 


These Peoria Board of Trade Members 
Want to Serve You 


Allied Mills, Inc. Lamson Bros. & Co. 

James E. Bennett & Co. Luke Grain Co. 

H. D. Bowen Grain Co. P. B. & C. C. Miles 

Geo. W. Cole Grain Co. Mueller Grain Co. 
Continental Grain Company Norris Grain Co. 

W. W. Dewey & Sons Daniel F. Rice and Company 
C. H. Feltman Grain Co. Terminal Grain Company 
Lowell Hoit & Co. J. Younge Grain Co. 


Hiram Walker & Sons Grain Corporation, Limited 
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TOLEDO 


a leading Grain, Feed, Seed and Milling 


Center has natural advantages 


Lake and Rail Transportation Unexcelled Storage Facilities 


A Constantly Bidding Market 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated 
Continental Grain Co. 

H. W. Devore & Co. 

G. R. Forrester Co. 

Henry Hirsch & Sons 
Industrial Soya Co. 

Kasco Mills, Inc. 

Lansing Grain Co. 


Grain 
Receiving 
Books 


Graim Receiving Mogister for recording loads of grain received 
from farmers. It contains 200 pages of ledger paper 8%4x13% 
inches, capacity for 8,200 loads. Some enter loads as received, 
others assign a page to eacb farmer, while others assign sections 
to different grains. Bound in strong board covers, canvas back. 
Headings of columns are: “Date, Name, Kind of Grain, Gross, 
Tare, Net, Bushels, Pounds, Price, Amount, Remarks.” Weight, 
2% Ibs. Order Form 12AA. Price $2.75, plus postage. 


Wagon Loads Recelved has columns headed: “Month, Day, 
Name, Kind, Gross and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 
Price, Dollars and Cents, Remarks.” Contains 200 pages of 
ledger paper size 9% x12 inches, providing spaces for 4,000 loads. 
Bound in heavy boards with strong cloth covers and keratol 
corners and back. Weight, 2 lbs. Order Form 380. Price, $2.75, 
plus postage. 


Receiving and Stock Book is arranged to keep eack kind of 
grain in separate column so each day's recelpts may be easily 
totaled. It contains 200 pages linen ledger paper size 9%x12 
inches, ruled for records of 4,000 loads. Well bound in blaek 
cloth and keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 321. Price $2.75, plus postage. 


Grain Recelving Ledger has 200 pages linen ledger paper and 
28-page index, 8%x13% inches, numbered and ruled for 44 em- 
tries. Well bound in pebble cloth with keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 8 lbs. Order Form 43. Price, $3.35, plus postage. 


Grain Scale Book is designed to assign separate pages to eack 
farmer and their names can be indexed so their accounts cas 
be quickly located. It contains 252 nsumbered pages and 28- 
page index, of high grade linen ledger paper 10%x15% inches 
Hach page will accommodate 41 wagonloads. Well bound with 
heavy board covers with cloth sides and keratol back and cor 
ners. Weight, 4% Ibs. Order Form 23. Price $4.50, plus postage. 
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CONSOLIDATED 


327 South La Salle St., Chicago 4, II. 


The Mennel Milling Co. 
Midwest Grain-Seed, Inc. 
Norris Grain Co. 

The Rice Grain Co. 

L. J. Schuster Co. 

Sheets Elevator Co. 
Southworth Grain Co. 

Toledo Soybean Products Co. 


Grain Shipping 
RECORD OF CARS SHIPPED facill- 

oOo Ss tates keeping a complete record of 

each car of grain sh peed som any 


station, or to any firm. has the 
following column headings: Date Sold, Date Shipped, Car Number, 
Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, Grade Sold, Their In- 
spection, Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight Bushels, Destina- 
tion Bushels, Over, Short, Price, Amount Freight, Other Charges, 
Remarks. Book contains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 
W/xl2 Inches, with spaces for recording 20 carloads. Well bound 
In heavy black pebble cloth with red keratol back and corners. 
Shipping weight, 2//2 Ibs. Order Form 385. Price $2.95, plus postage. 


SALES, SHIPMENTS AND RETURNS. Is designed to save time and 

event errors. Left hand pages are ruled for information regarding 
"Sales" and "Shipments''; right hand pages for "'Returns."" Column 
headings provide spaces for complete records of each transaction 
on one line. Book contains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 
1034x16 Inches, with 8-page index. Spaces provided for recordin 
2,200 cars. Bound in heavy canvas with keratol corners. Weight, 3 
Ibs. Order Form I4AA. Price $3.50, plus postage. 


GRAIN SHIPPING LEDGER for keeping a complete record of 4,000 
carloads. Facing pages are given to each firm to whom you ship. 
Book contains 80 double pages of ledger paper with |6-page Index 
size 10'/.x1534 inches, well bound with black cloth covers and keratol 
back and corners. Weight, 4 Ibs. Order form 24, Price $3.65, 
plus postage. 


SHIPPERS RECORD BOOK fs designed to reduce labor In handlin: 
grain shipping accounts. It provides spaces for a complete recor 
of each car shipped. Its 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 
9'4xl2 inches, provide spaces for 2,320 carloads. Wide columns 
Provide for the complete record of all important facts of each 
shipment. Bound in heavy black cloth with keratol back and corners. 
Shipping weight, 2/2 lbs. Order Form 20. Price, $2.85, plus postage. 
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O cL A iL A- Diversified Market” 


In line between producing areas of the Middle 
West, and consumers in all directions, this 
market performs a complete, helpful service for 
both shippers and buyers. 


Nebraska wheat is of excellent milling quality and is 
available through the Omaha market. 


EXCELLENT railroad facilities and _ transit 
privileges. 


MODERN terminal elevators for storage, clean- 
ing, sacking, and transferring of all classes and 
grades of grain in straight or mixed cars. 


COMPLETE weighing and inspection service. 


OUTSTANDING willing, baking, and feed 


analysis laboratory service. 


To Satisfy Your Needs, Get in Touch with Any of 
These Members of the 


OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. Charles H. Kenser 
Bell-Trimble Grain Co. Lamson Bros. & Co. 
James E. Bennett & Co. Mid-West Grain Company 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co. Nebraska-Iowa Grain Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated Omaha Elevator Co. 

B. C. Christopher & Co. Rosenbaum Brothers 
Continental Grain Co. Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. 
Cornhusker Grain Co. Taylor Grain Co. 

Crowell Elevator Co. The United Grain Co. 


Holmquist Elevator Co. Updike Grain Corporation 
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at Low Cost on Low Power 


The GR°DEsLERS. JOURNAL 
For => FAST GRINDING 


W-W GRINDERS 


Meet Every Demand 
of Large Users 


The model illustrated 
is ideal for the small mill 
or for the many small, 
quick jobs not suited to 
your heavier equipment. 
From eleven modern mod- 
els, you can select a W-W to best meet each need of your mill. 
Note these features of all models: 


Model F-22-M—I5 to hp. 
18” feed opening for fot Grindlay: 


© Grind to any fineness or pulverize. 
® Adaptable to dry, wet, greasy or stringy materials. 
@ Exclusive and famous W-W Star Cylinder. 


® Heavy, rigid cast frame, shaft, bearings—all built oversize 


according to horsepower requirements. 
® Big feed openings for fast, easy work, up to 36” wide. 


® Built for low power and low upkeep costs in relation to 
big capacity, and reasonably priced. 


® Less friction, providing lower moisture loss, cooler grinding. 


Use W-W equipment for bigger profits and satisfied custom- 
ers in all grinding work. Write for literature on any type of 
grinding. 


W-W GRINDER CORP., Dept. 315, Wichita, Kansas 


| ll SAY IT'S 

HANDY PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
GRAIN DUST! 


DUPOR No. 1 is worn over nose 
only. Doesn’t interfere with eating 
or talking. For best protection 
keep mouth closed and breathe 
through nose as nature intended. 
Easy to wear as pair of glasses. 
Weighs only 1 ounce. 


Sample sent postpaid for $1.00 


H. S. COVER 


74 Chippewa St. South Bend, Ind. 


VITAL TO 


@ low maintenance 


@® more input power 


@ low insurance 


’A\ SKF Industries, Inc., Phila., Pa. 


SKF 


ets AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


. . 


: : be positive your 
hasta Bes | including chimneys, is safe. 


Write for free booklet 
—Stoves and Chimneys— 


MILL MUTUAL 


FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. Madison Chicago 6, Illinois 


Clark's Decimal Wheat Values 


(Fourth Edition) 

Is a book of 38 tables, which reduce any weight from 
10 to 100,000 pounds to bushels of 60 lbs. and show the 
value at any price from 50 cts. to $2.39 per bushel. 

Each table is printed in two colors, pounds and rules 
in red, bushels and values in black ink. All figures are 
arranged in groups of five and divided by red rules to 
expedite calculations. 


These tables have the widest range of quantity and price, are so 
compact and so convenient no Handler of Wheat or Beans or 
other 60 pound units can afford to attempt to do business with- 
out them. By their use you prevent errors, save time and avoid 
many hours of needless figuring. 

Printed on ledger paper, 40 pages, ee in vellum, size 9x11% 


inches. Order Form 33X. Price, $3.20, f 
weight, 1 lb. 
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CONFIRMATION BLANKS 


Simple—Complete—Safe 

To avoid trade disputes, and differences and prevent expen- 
sive errors, use triplicating confirmation blanks. You 
tissue copy, sign original and duplicate and send to customer. 
He signs ard returns one. 

This pis.es the entire burden for any misunderstanding of 
your intentions upon the other party and protects you against 
expensive misinterpretation of your trades. 

Use of these confirmations makes for safer business and surer 
profits. Spaces provided for recording all essential conditions 
of each trade. 


Fifty confirmations in triplicate, bound with pressboard and 
wire stitched, size 54% x8”, 


Order from No. 6 CB. Price 85c at Chicago. 
Three Copies to One Address $2.25 plus postage 
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Here’s a great piece of equipment... 
1 tool that does 4 different kinds of work. 
First, and most important, it’s a Portable Electric Blower ... powerful, durable, and 
rugged .. . especially designed for heavy duty in elevators, seed houses, and fac- 
tories. Easy to use. Gives a. powerful, clean, dry blast of air when connected to any 
electric socket. Armour Institute tests show these are superior blowers. 

Four models available, 4A—1/4 H.P.—$43.45; GA—1/3 H.P.—$54.45; 8A—3/5 
H.P.—$71.50; 10A—1 H.P.—$92.95. 


VAPORIZER 


By attaching a one gallon 
metal spray tank in place 
- of the rubber hose the 
Seedburo Blower is easily 
converted into a power- 
ful sprayer . . . highly 
successful for spraying 
insecticides around piled 
bags, elevator legs, ma- 
chinery, etc. Shoots a fine 
mist spray 18 to 20 feet. 


DUST BLOWER 


Dust is a great hazard . . . a frequent cause of fire, motor 
burn-outs, shut-downs, and other troubles. Beat this hazard 
with a Seedburo Portable Electric Blower. 


PAINT 
SPRAYER 


The fourth kind of ; 
work done by this ee : 
rugged and versa- 
tile instrument is 
paint spraying. 


—/ 


VACUUM CLEANER 


Particularly suited 
to small and mid- 
dle sized indoor 
jobs. Paint spray- 
ing attachments 
and one pint or one 
quart container 
easily put in place. 


Headquarters for EQUIPMENT 


Since 1912 Seedburo has been known as Headquarters for 
grain and seed house equipment and supplies and plant main- 
tenance equipment . . . precision built, rigidly inspected, 
meeting government specifications where established. 


“ 


Moisture Testers Scales 
Sampling Devices Inter Comm Systems 
Thermometers Magnetic Separators 
Seed Germinators Fire Extinguishers 
Bag Trucks Insecticides 


Respirators 


Etc., etc. 620 


With a standard set of attachments the Seedburo Blower 
can be quickly converted into a high power industrial 
vacuum cleaner ... for thorough time and labor saving jobs 
of cleaning bins, chutes, shelves, etc. 


CATALOG AND REFERENCE BOOK AVAILABLE 


Seedburo 1945 reference book contains official directions 
for grading grain . . . written in non-technical language. 
Other facts valuable for reference. Descriptions and illus- 
trations of over 400 products. One hundred sixteen large 
size pages. 


BROOKS BUILDING e CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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THE EHRSAM 
IMPROVED OVER- 
HEAD ELECTRIC 

LIFT 


Made in two sizes, with 3-H.P. and 
5-H.P. motors. Has from one te two 
feet more lift than conventional type. 


THE EHRSAM STD. PNEUMATIC LIFT 


A Built-In Feature of Every 
Fairbanks-Morse Scale 


6’-2” lift. Fast, Safe, Efficient. 


Every possible step is taken to assure users THE EHRSAM STYLE B PNEUMATIC LIFT 
maximum life from Fairbanks-Morse Scales. 

Only the finest materials and skilled 
craftsmanship are employed. Down to the 
most minute part, precision is a jealously- 
guarded tradition. 


These high standards, plus sound engi- 
neering and modern production and in- 
spection facilities, combine to produce 
weighing machines of unsurpassed accu- 


7’. 


racy and endurance. 


That’s why you'll find Fair- 
banks-Morse Scales an accepted 
standard of reliability through- 
out the business world. Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks- 
Morse Building, Chicago 5, Ill. 


7 ft. lift. For dumping long trucks. 
Can be placed ahead of present lift. 


Fairbanks- Morse THE J.B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG.CO. 


A name worth remembering ENTERPRISE. KANSAS 


Diesel Locomotives {¢ Diesel Engines * Generators * Motors * Pumps ¢ Scales 
Magnetos * Stokers ¢ Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes ¢ Farm Equipment 
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NEWS That 
MAKES PRICES 
in the 


GRAIN TRADE 


News always makes prices! 


Therefore, you can’t afford to be without 
news that makes prices in your industry. 
The information on grain, feed, flour, mill- 
ing in the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
makes this business newspaper your most 
complete source of daily grain and feed 
news and quotations. 


Let it work for you. Get continuous Board © 


of Trade quotations, all primary markets, 
cash sales, range of futures, carloadings 


. all the trends, statistics, analyses and 
news items that establish the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce as a daily guide to 
the trade. 


It’s an investment for the profit-minded 
dealer, miller, elevator operator, specu- 
lator and banker. And it reaches you 
through fast day-of-publication delivery 
anywhere in the Central West. A postcard 
or memo today will start deliveries at once. 


Subscriptions: ONE YEAR $17 


Chicago Sournal of Commerce 


CHICAGO 99, ILLINOIS 


12 EAST GRAND AVENUE > 


A Busy Man Has Time to Read 


CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


12 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 90, Illinois NAME 


SIX MONTHS $9 


DULUTH 


THE HEART 
OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


All The News MEMPHIS 


25th Anniversary Year 


Please start my 
subscription at once, for} ONESVESR 


Enclosed please find check [_] 
Please Bill Me [J CITY. 


O 
SIX MONTHS £] ADDRESS 


STATE. 
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SERVING THE MIDWEST 


Since 1855 


Concrete Grain Elevators 1| 
Grain Processing Plants ee om 


THE WEITZ COMPANY, INC. 


Industrial Engineers and Builders 
406 Fleming Bldg. Des Moines 9, la. 


CHALMERS & BORTON 
Contractors and Engineers 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


Bones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 


1012 Baltimore Ave. — — Kansas City, Mo. 
Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators Feed and Flour Mills 


Malting Plants 


MILLER MALTING COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Complete Malt Plant Including 
Elevator—Kiln House—Germinating Compartments 
Designed and constructed by us. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION — 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators, Feed & Flour Mills, Soya Bean Processing Plants 
1844 — 1945 
Al Century in Engineering and Construction 


231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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[bberson Efficiency 


Saves Money 


‘Builders of; Grain Elevators 
Feed Mills 
Seed Plants 
Coal Plants 


Repairing and Remodeling 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 


Brokers of Country Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


ST. LAWRENCE 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
GRAIN ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


677 N. 58 ST. OMAHA, NEBR. 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— 
Flour Mills—Coal Pockets 


RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
2606 Taylor Street Omaha, Neb. 


POLK SYSTEM 
CONCRETE STORAGES 


108 E. Mulberry St. 


FELTS CONST. CO. 


Grain Elevators, Feed Plants, 


Mills and Buildings 


E. C. FURRER 


Frankfort, Illinois 


EIKENBERRY CONST. CO. 


CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 
GRAIN ELEVATORS—FEED MILLS 
SOYA PROCESSING PLANTS 


Bloomington, Ill. 


121 W. GARRO ST., PLYMOUTH, IND. 


PHONE 339 


Chicage. 


Consolidated 


Leaking Car Report Blanks 


bear a reproduction of a box car and a 
form showing all points at which a car 
might leak, thus facilitating 
Btnd places where car showed leaks at 
estination. One of these blanks should be 
sent with papers for each car with the re- 
quest that it be properly filled out and re- 
turned in case of any signs of leakage. 
Printed on Goldenrod bond, size 5%x8% 
inches, and put up in pads of 50 blanks. 
Order Form 5. Weight, 3 ounces. Price, 
55c a pad; four for $1.65. Prices f. 0. b. 


reporting 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Designers 


WHAT DO YOU NEED 


to modernize your plant so it will minimize your 
labor and increase your profits? Is it here? 


Account Books 
Attrition Mill 
Bag Closing Machine 
Bags and pUrlaE 

a 
Bearings Tee 
Belting 
Bin Thermometer 
Bin Valves 
Bleachers and Purifiers 
Boots 
Buckets 
Car Liners 
Car ponder 

‘uller 

Car { Pusher 
Car Seals 
Cipher Codes 
Claim (R.R.) Collection 
Clover Huller 
Coal Conveyor 
Concrete Restoration 
Corn Cracker 
Conveying Machinery 
Distributor 
Dockage Tester 
Dump 
Dust Collector 
Dust Protector 
Blevator Leg 
Blevator Paint 
Feed Formulas 
Feed Ingredients 


Dry 
Feed Mixer ) yrolasses 


Feed Mill 

Fire Barrels 

Fire Extinguishers 
Foundation Restoration 
Grain Cleaner 

Grain Dryer 

Grain Tables 


Hammer Mill 
Head Drive 
Leg Backstop 
Lightning Rods 


“Loading Spout 


Magnetic Separator 
Manlift 
Moisture Tester 
Motor Control 
Mustard Seed Separator 
Oat Clipper 
Oat Huller 
Plans of Grain Elevators 
Portable eet: 
ngine 
Tomer Motors 
Power Shovel 
Railroad Claim Books 
Rope Drive 
Safety Steel Sash 
Sample Envelopes 
Truck 
Scales { Hopper 
Automatic 
Scale Tickets 
Scarifying Machine 
Screw Coy Or) tachine 
tin 
Broek oe at ae | Chemicals 
Separator 


Sheller Rabest 
sbestos 

Siding-Roofing { Steel or Zinc 

Silent Chain Drive 

Speed Reduction Units 

Spouting 

Storage Tanks 

Testing Apparatus 

Transmission Machinery 

Waterproofing (Cement) 

Weevil Exterminator 

Wheat Washer 


Draw a line through the supplies wanted, and write us regard- 


ing your contemplated improvements or changes. 


We will 


place you in communication with reputable firms specializing 
im what you need, to the end that you will receive information 
regarding the latest and best. 


INFORMATION BURO 
Grain & Feed Journals, 327 So. La Salle St, Chicago 


Elevators, Feed 
REMO 
Corn Exchange Bldg. 


POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. 
Fort Branch, Indiana 
Contractors 


HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders 
Mills, Warehouses 


ELING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CONCRETE or WOOD 
405 Cal-Wayne Bldg. 


TILLOTSON 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Builders of Elevators and Mills 


CONCRETE or WOOD 


1215 JONES ST. 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
Mention Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 


Hi-Intensity — 
Application 


Cold mix 
*Dynamic 


SWEET FEEDS SYSTEM 


Quick, uniform application—at any temperature; 
largest capacity at smallest cost—for all bulky sweet 


feeds . 
hi-speed, 


. . Simplest of all Systems—a super-built, 


lo-expense outfit used exclusively by 


many of America’s largest mills making nationally 
famous sweet feeds, 


Ask for Catalog J-165. 


S. HOWES CO., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


ELEVATORS— FEED MILLS 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Elevator. Grain, feeds, feed mill- 
ing, seeds, coal and other lines. Good business. 
A cheap buy. R. A. Jones Co., Osseo (R.F.D. 
No. 1 to Foster), Wis. 


FOR SALE—One 60,000 bu. capacity elevator 
on I. C. Railroad south central Ill. in excellent 
going condition. Also one 20,000 bu. capacity 
elevator reconditioned in 1937. Can be sold 
separately or together. Address Turner Seed 
& Supply, Box 424, Mattoon, Il. 


FOR SALE—Elevator, Feed, Grain, Coal, Gas- 
oline and Oil. Located Central Indiana, town 
3500. Good farming community and good outlet 
for coal. Price depending on inventory at time 
of sale, around $20,000. O. F. Freeland, P. O. 
Box 299, Redkey, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Have a number of good going 
country elevators for sale in Ohio, Indiana or 
ilinois. Some will pay for themselves in one 
year good management. Owned mostly by older 
men wanting to retire. If you want to buy, see 
or write us your needs. Availability of most of 
our plants not publicly known. Mid-West Busi- 
ness Exchange, 121 W. Garro St., Plymouth, 
Ind. 


ELEVATOR WANTED 
WANTED—To buy, lease or finance Kansas 
country elevators. Dave Lorenz Grain Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas. 


WANTED—Want to buy good grain elevator 
business including feed, coal and seed side- 
lines. Will pay cash. Prefer No. Indiana, 
Ohio, Illinois or So. Michigan. State full de- 
tails. Address 93T13, Grain & Feed Journals, 
Chicago 4, IL. 


WANTED—Do you want to retire? Will be 
out of service in 60 days. Want to buy or lease 
well-equipped elevator handling grain, feed, 
coal, seed. Give complete details and average 
earnings past 5 years. Address 93V1, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


BATES 

COARSE GRAIN 
MERCHANDISERS & BROKERS 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FOR SALE—Excellent Mill Site. The Soy 
Bean center of the world—30 acres at crossing 
of the Illinois Central Railroad and the Belt 
Line. W. R. Schroeder, Realtor, 137 East Main 
Street, Decatur, Ill. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY—If you have ex- 
perience in the country elevator business and 
are ambitious to own your own plant, we have 
one to fit most any sized investment. Located in 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, or Southern Michigan. 
Many are bargains. Write Mid-West Business 
Exchange, 121 W. Garro St., Plymouth, Ind. 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—Woman typist of experi- 
ence for small office. Permanent. Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago 4, Il. 


HELP WANTED—Ambitious young man to 
operate Country Line Elevator with new grain 
dryer. Excellent opportunity to build up a lost 
volume of local grain business. Must furnish 
references. Address 93W14, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago 4, Il. 


HELP WANTED—An experienced houseman 
for large country elevator, also an assistant. 
Must have had several years experience and 
capable of handling large volume of grain of 
all kinds including ear corn. Excellent salary 
to the right man. Address 93V18, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


WANTED — Manager Grain Department. 
Texas firm now handling large volume feed 
ingredients opening grain department wants 
manager. Salary and share of profits. Big op- 
portunity for right man. Give age and ex- 
perience first letter. Address 93X3, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Il. 


HELP WANTED—An expert bookkeeper or 
accountant for line elevator company. Must 
have had several years experience and furnish 
the best of references. Country grain elevator 
experience absolutely necessary. Excellent sal- 
ary and working conditions. Address 93V17, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


I have been a reader of the Grain & 
Feed Journals for the last six or seven 
years and think it is the best grain maga- 
zine published in the United States——Rich- 
ard Talbot, Mgr., Grangers Elvtr. Co, 
Manito, III. 


A Trial Order 


327 So- La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


find Two Dollars for one year. 


Capacity of Elevator 


SialsVajsievetehsyepsisveie a USs 


Use Universal Grain Code and reduce your Tolls 


GPA <> JOURNALS 


Gentlemen :—I wish to try the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated to learn if I can get any helpful suggestions from the opinions, 
practices and experiences of other grain and feed dealers. 


Name of Firtnys..act cocseiv) ee ea 
Post! Otticetasc. me 


SEALE: fev ada.. £2 Seek Se 


A MERGER OF 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN TRADE 
THE GRAIN WORLD 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Enclosed. please 


ey 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—An elevator manager of 
high caliber for large country station handling 
large volume of grain. Must have had several 
years experience, a good mixer with the produc- 
er, and an expert bookkeeper. Will not be re- 
quired to keep books, but must have thorough 
knowledge of same. An excellent salary will be 
paid to the right man. First class references 
will be required. Address 93V16, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


SITUATION WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED—Manager of grain 
elevator, feed and seed business. 18 years’ ex- 
perience as manager of grain, feed, seed, coal 
and other agricultural items. Good references, 
good education. Noble Baringer, 2 B St., Fair- 
field, Ohio. 


SITUATION WANTED—Position as Manager 
of country Grain Elevator. Years of experience. 
Thoroughly versed in all branches of the busi- 
ness. Also 7 years lumber yard experience. 
Want position where work is steady, with good 


company. Go almost any place. Furnish good 
references. Keep books. Come on short no- 
tice. Fast and accurate in figures. Use no 


liquor. Address 93X7, Grain & Feed Journals, 
Chicago 4, Il. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 91N8, Grain & Feed Jrnis., Chicago. 


For Sale—New and used hammer mills; also 
other milling equipment. H. H. Hussey, Box 
162, Albert Lea, Minn. 


FEED MIXER—one-ton—fioor level feed—has 
motor good as new. Write 91N9, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Used_Tag-Heppenstall moisture 
testers. Seedburo Equipment Company, 620 
Brooks Bldg., Chicago 6, Ill. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-hp motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 91N10, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago 4, IL 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
91N11, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Il. 


FOR SALE—One Ton Vertical Batch Mixers 
and One Emerson Cylinder Wheat Separator. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machy., Jefferson City, Mo. 


When you are in the market for new or used 
mill machinery—Electric Motors, or any other 
equipment, write J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
1522 E. High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Eureka 137 Armored Oat Clip- 
per (Used), S. Howes, Inc. Catalog 177, Page 
511, complete with 75 HP Motor. $500.00 FOB 
St. Joseph, Mo. Contact CB&Q storekeeper, 
St. Joseph, Mo., or phone Chicago—Wab. 2345, 


*Ext. 284, 


FOR SALE—Direct Heat Fitz Grain Drier, 
50-bu. capacity; one Boss Car Loader; one 4- 
bu. Richardson Automatic Grain Scale; one 
Fox Hay Cutter No. 224; one Emerson Cylin- 
der Wheat Separator. J. 8: Hagan Mill Ma- 
ehinery, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Rolls, Sifters, Reels, Belting, 
Bolting cloth, Hammer Mills, Mixers and all 
kinds of Machinery for Mills and Feed Plants. 
Write me, I may have what you want. Will 


Pas, Good Machinery. 


T. A. McWilliams 


1460 South Second St. Louisville 8, Ky. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Jay Bee Hammermill and Wolf 
Corn Cutter. Both machines in good condition 


and used very little. Boonville Mills Co., 
Boonville, Missouri. 

FOR SALE—Gruendler hammermill, direct 
connected 40 HP motor complete. Still in op- 
eration. May be inspected. Also Blue Streak 
hammermill 50 HP unit, complete. Reasonable 
prices. Located central Indiana. Write P. O. 
Box 179, Lafayette, Indiana. 

FOR SALE—Fairbanks motor; 15 HP, 1200 


RPM enclosed, fan-cooled, complete with base, 
9” pulley, starter, switch and 30 ft. endless 
belt. Rock Lake F, U. Blev. Ass’n, Rock 
Lake, No. Dak. 


FOR SALE—New fan cooled motors in stock, 
6 oP, W412 HP, 10 HP, 15 HP, 60 HP, 7 HP 
and 100 HP, 1800 RM, for prompt shipment, 
also new explosien proof and regular hand 
compensators. D. E. Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Fairbanks-Morse Y type 15 HP 
diesel engine. 15” plate Sprout-Waldron attri- 
tion feed mill. 10-ton Howe platform wagon 
scale. All very cheap. Submit best offer. 
R. A. Jones Co., Osseo (R.F.D. No. 1 to Fos- 
ter), Wis. 


FOR SALE—Three (38) 
grain bins, heavy steel, capacity about 3600 
bushels each. Excellent condition. Are dis- 
mantled and ready for shipment. Price $1,300 
for three, loaded on car FOB shipping point. 
Hmma Co-op. Elevator Co., Emma, Mo. 


large size round 


FOR SALE—Bonded Portable Power Bag & 
Box Stackers and Coal Conveyors. Truck Scales, 
15 ton, 22x9 ft. platform, $440.00. 20 ton, 34x10 
ft., $815.00. 30 ton, 34x10 ft., $1,040.00. 30 ton, 
40x10, $1,490.00. Immediate deliveries. Write, 
phone or wire. Bonded Scale Company, 120 
Bellview Ave., Columbus 7, Ohio. 


The Last Word in Clark’s Direct 
Reduction Grain Tables 


is a combination of our popular 7-card set, Form 3275 Spiral and our new Truck 
Loads to Bushels, Form 23,090 Spiral which reduce by 10 pound breaks any weight 
of grain from 600 to 23,090 pounds to bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 Ibs. 

Carefully printed from large clear type, using jet black ink, showing the bushels 
directly beside the weight of grain reduced and distinctly separated by rules and 
spaces so as to prevent errors in reading. The most practical, the most helpful 
grain reduction tables ever published. Their use will return their cost every day 
of the busy season in labor and time saved and errors prevented. 

The spiral binding keeps the cards flat, and in regular sequence, and prevents the 
exposure of more than one grain at a time so it is easy to keep wide open the 


tables for the grain being received. 


Both sets of tables are printed on heavy six ply tough check of durable quality, 


11x13 inches with marginal index. Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 


described below for $2.85, plus postage. 


Direct Reduction Grain Tables 
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You can get both sets 


Form 3275 Spiral includes 
tables giving direct reduc- 
tions of any weight of 
grain, from 600 to 12,090 
lbs. to bushels of 32, 48, 


32 Ibs. per bushel —OATS 


56, 60, 70 and 75 lbs. by 
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(OVER) 


090 pounds. 
and 75 lbs. 
23,090 Spiral. 


Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 


g 
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10 pound breaks. This set 
of Clark’s Direct Reduc- 
tion Grain Tables weighs 
2 lbs. Price $1.70. plus 
postage. Order 3275 Spiral. 


Truck Loads to Bushels, 
Just what you have been 
wanting. Now let the big 
trucks come, so you can 
determine with a glance 
the number of bushels and 
pounds over in each load 
fruck delivers. These six 
Clark’s Direct Reduction 
Grain Tables continue the 
reductions made by Form 
3275) Spiral) and have a) 
range from 12,100 to 23,- 


SU> 28353 


=e 


Reductions are by 10 pound breaks into bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 
Price, only $1.70 plus postage. 


Order No. 


A combination of Form 23,090 Spiral, with Form 3275 Spiral gives complete re- 
dineton ae all grains specified in a range from 600 to 23,090 pounds. Both sets of 


tables now for only $2.85, plus postage. 


Shipping weight 3 lbs. 


Send all orders to the semi-monthly 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated : 
Headquarters—Books for Grain Dealers 


327 S. La Salle St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—1 No. 2 Gruendler Hammer Mill, 
belt drive. 
1—20 to 30 HP Williams Hammer Mill, 

drive. 
1—200 bu. Western Corn Sheller. 
1—400 bu. Western Corn Sheller. 
1—Two Pair High 9x18 Roller Mill, 
5—Savage Feeders. 
8—32x8 Nordyke & Marmon Differential Reels. 

General Mill Equipment Company 
P. O. Box 204 
Kansas City 10, Missouri 


belt 


FOR SALE—No. 30 Blue Streak Mill 30 HP. 
Dir. Conn. Motor & Starter. Has perm. mag- 
net. A-1 Shape. 

Model 3U Jay Bee. Completely re-conn. 16”, 

Model 5A2 16% Fords Mill, new. 

9x18 Nordyke B Drive Roll Stand. 

9x14 Full Size Rolls. 

Huntley No. 4 Corn Scourer & Separator, 

Hutcheson Burr Mill. Other machinery. 

Ross Machine Works, Inc., 
23 W. 16th Oklahoma City, Okla. 


SCALES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Howe Weightograph 20,000 Ib. 
Slightly used. $150.00. Farmers Union Co-op. 
Co., Friend, Nebr. 


SCALES WANTED 


WANTED—Truck scale, 15 to 80 tons. capacity, 
give platform size. Jas, O. Dougan Grain Co., 
Pritchett, Colo. 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 


FOR SALE—7¥% HP Ideal, 850 RPM, 3 phase, 
220 v., 60 cy. electric motor in good running 
order. Midwest Grain Co., Wiley Bldg., Hutch- 
inson, Kans. 


FOR SALE—Two, three phase Brown Brock- 
meyer gear reduction Motors, 7% HP, 220 RPM, 
220 and 440 volts. New gears have been installed. 
The Farmers Hlevator Co., Elmore, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One Westinghouse Type CW 
1200 RPM 40 HP 8 phase 220 volt Slip-Ring 
motor complete with all starting equipment. 
Extra good condition. New resistors and new 
points go with it. Guingrich Grain Co., Wol- 
cott, Indiana. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Large stock of motors and generators, A.C, 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors 25 to 
100 hp., 1,200 to 3,600 rpm. Send us your in- 
quiries. Expert repair service. 


V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana 


ELECTRIC MOTORS: We now occupy our 
fine new shop at 2401 Hleventh Street, Rock- 
ford, and are in better shape to serve you on 
new and used electric motors. Our repair and 
rewinding facilities have been largely increased 
and quick service is now available. We con- 
tinually carry large stocks of motors of 1 H.P. 
and smaller. Will repair your motors or take 
them in trade for new or guaranteed recondi- 
tioned motors. We offer similar service on Air 
Compressors and pumps. If interested in new 
equipment ask us about Goulds pumps, Sullivan 
and DeVilbiss air compressors, Delco motors 
and Lima gearshift drives. Our 25th year. 

Rockford Power Machinery Division 
2401 Eleventh Street 
Phone Main 1103 Rockford, Dlinois 


HAY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Hay for sale. All grades, me- 
dium bales. R. Bonnier, 5404 Monkland Ave., 
Montreal 28, Quebec, Canada. 


Chrisman, Ill—I thank you very much 
for the valuable information gained from 
your Journal during my 63 years in the 
grain business.—Oscar Jones. 
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PROFIT by EXPERIENCE 


HE DAY organization has been solving dust con- 

trol problems for 63 years. DAY facilities include 
engineering, fabrication and installation of entire 
systems—large or small—including all required sheet 
metal work. This experience and equipment are at 
your service. 


The DAY DUAL-CLONE 


This patented Dust Collector is the key to the uniformly suc- 
cessful operation of DAY DUST CONTROL Systems. Its ad- 
vantages include low resistance, high separating efficiency, 
compact space-saving design, easy installation. 


Now available in BOLTED FLANGE construction, prefabri- 
cated and riveted at the factory, ready to assemble and bolt to- 


gether at the flanges. Packs compactly for shipment; easier to 


handle when installing. 


Call on DAY for All Sheet Metal Work 


—standard or special—including spouting, piping, fittings, 
track shed dust suppressors, pneumatic grain car unloaders, 
elevator leg casings, steel hoppers, miscellaneous steel bins 
and tanks. 


Important information for you in our booklet 
“DAY DUST CONTROL”. Write for a copy. 


THE DAY COMPANY 


THREE PLANTS TO SERVE YOU 
816 Third Ave. N.E. Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
1820 Harrison St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 
No. Vickers St., Ft. William, Ont., Canada 


Vil es 
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One of many types of 
DAY installations at a 
grain elevator. The 
dust is discharged di- 
rectly from the dust 
tank into box car 
below. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Ge72e> JOURNALS 


INCORPORATED 


$27 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill., U. S. A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRIGE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and fleld seeds. It is the champion of 
Improved mechanical equipment for faclli- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
Ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to_ United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
Issue, 25c, 


To Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 
$3.00. 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 

Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 


QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., DECEMBER 12, 1945 


AY CHRISTMAS bring you 
such a shower of joy and 
kindliness it will linger long in 
the delightful haze of Memory's 
treasure chest, and 
When you pull the latchstring 
of the New Year may it open 
wide the Welcome door to true 
happiness. 
This is the earnest wish of the 
entire staff of the 
Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


FEEDERS AND feed manufacturers 
will be greatly encouraged by the num- 
ber of dehydrators being installed in 
different sections of the grain belt, and 
it should bring some relief to everybody 
in the feed trade. 


POPCORN IS being planted in larger 
areas than for years and it looks as 
though grain elevator operators general- 
ly will need more bins to care for the 
different grains which they will soon be 
called upon to market. 


IF YOU are anxious to know why. so 
many fires are traceable directly to hot 
bearings in the cupola of elevators, 
don’t expect to obtain dependable infor- 
mation from the oiler. He knows, but 
he will hesitate to tell you. 


BURNING OUT exhaust pipes has 
started many destructive fires as oc- 
curred recently at Berlin, Maryland. 
Cleaning out an exhaust pipe or renewal 
of the pipe would often prove to the 
great advantage of the power owner. 


V-BELT DRIVES continue -to make 
trouble for wnobserving users. When- 
ever any strand of a V-belt assembly 
fails to do its share of transmitting 
power, the remaining strands develov 
friction fires and occasionally burn a 
useful plant. The only remedy is fre- 
quent, rigid inspection. 


ELEVATOR OPERATORS § storing 


grain for pay were given until Novem- - 


ber 15th to file their maximum charges 
for grain storage but it is evident that 
some of their reports have not reached 
the OPA. Those who neglected to file 
their charges are very likely to meet 
with some embarrassing regulations. 


WHEAT SHIPPERS over the Mis- 
souri-Pacific Railroad will not learn of 
the wrecking of cars containing their 
grain unless grain merchants in the 
neighborhood of Eldorado, Kansas, re- 
port car initials and numbers. Few rail- 
roads are in the habit of notifying grain 
shippers of the wreck of cars containing 
their property. 


MIDNIGHT MARAUDERS are find- 
ing so many cash boxes in country ele- 
vators empty, they are taking type- 
writers, adding machines and radio re- 
ceiving sets, and selling them to the ele- 
vator operators at the next station at half 
their original cost. Look out for these 
visitors. Well-barred doors and win- 
dows will keep some of them out. 


PERMITTING PAPER boxes to rest 
against a stovepipe is generally recog- 
nized as a true fire hazard, yet our news 
columns have disclosed a destructive fire 
which was traceable directly’ to such 
carelessness. Not only was the elevator 
owner put to heavy fire loss, but his 
plant was forced to continue in expen- 
sive idleness for several months. 
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THE INCREASED receipts of grain 
in the primary markets show conclusively 
that the railroads can transport an enor- 
mous crop like that of 1945 even when 
their orders for new cars are unfulfilled. 
When every grain shipper takes an ac- 
tive interest in getting the crop to mar- 
ket, cars loafing on the out-of-line side 
tracks will be put into service and start 
helping shippers to market their crop. 


THE PATENT laws of the USA were 
designed originally to encourage invent- 
ors to try to put their inventive skill 
to use and help machine users generally 
to improve mechanical equipment. Any 
attempt to destroy the usefulness of the 
long established patent system will dis- 
courage new inventors and penalize ma- 
chinery buyers who do not depend upon 
reliable firms to supply their equipment. 


BELIEVING THE fire to have been 
extinguished, the owners or operators at 
Ruthven, Iowa, went home with a feel- 
ing of safety, but at midnight the same 
fire was again discovered and the plant 
completely destroyed. Reports of this 
kind of extinguishment are of such fre- 
quent repetition it seems that every 
elevator owner would maintain a vigi- 
lant watch after the fire was extin- 
guished. 


THROUGH ALL the years so many 
elevators have been burned by fires 
started by sparks from a salamander, it 
would seem that every person using a 
salamander to keep new structures from 
freezing would maintain a vigilant watch 
by night and day. Fire is just as per- 
petual a hazard as frost, hence builders 
should maintain an efficient guard and 
watch all the time the salamanders are 
employed. 


TRUCK DRIVERS delivering flour 
and feed in Kansas have had a very 
slippery time recently and skidding has 
proved most disastrous. One man is now 
in the hospital with both legs broken 
and another driver of the Sunflower 
state was buried recently. More cau- 
tion or postponement of trips over hilly, 
ice-bound roads will help to reduce the 
number of accidents. Accident insur- 
ance is provided by many employers to 
insure injured employees having proper 
care. 


GRAIN DEALERS planning improve- 
ments in their grain handling facilities 
will be encouraged by the easing in the 
distribution of grain elevator supplies 
evidenced by recent changes in the ad- 
ministration of the controlled materials. 
Operating any elevator four years with- 
out repairs or improvements can be de- 
pended upon to exhaust the patience of 
operators as well as their ability to con- 
duct a grain business either efficiently 
or economically and every merchant will 
welcome the opportunity to obtain mate- 
rials and men to help to bring his plant 
up-to-date. 
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THE INCREASING vigilance of ele- 
vator operators to warn all employees 
of the known hazards of moving ma- 
chinery is most encouraging and, doubt- 
less, most helpful to workers who fail to 
observe the known hazards of machines 
with which they work. The many ad- 
vances made in safety regulations and 
restrictions during the last five years is 
very encouraging and merits the careful 
study of every worker who is anxious to 
save his limbs and life from disaster. ° 


SEED CLEANING by country eleva- 
tor men who make a study of weed seeds 
and know how the separate the good 
from the worthless, show that farmers 
are beginning to recognize that they 
cannot expect to reap a bountiful crop of 
any variety unlJess they make a deter- 
mined effort to clean their seed and re- 
fuse to sell their patrons any seed which 
is low in germination, Increase in yield 
in any areas will naturally help the grain 
merchants to a greater volume of grain 
to, handle. 


SENATOR THOMAS of Oklahoma 
does not seem to approve of some of 
the agricultural bureaus in Washington 
and denounces most vigorously leaks in 
the Department of Agriculture and OPA. 
It seems that Congress objected to ceil- 
ing prices being established prior to 
farmers planting season. It would seem 
quite reasonable that new restrictions 
should not be forced on growers after 
their crop had been sown, otherwise they 
might find it to their advantage to plow 
up grain already sown. 


NOTWITHSTANDING ALL of the 
Labor Unions are striking for fewer 
hours and more pay, more grain eleva- 
tors are being built and repaired than 
ever before in the history of the grain 
trade. It is indeed fortunate that the 
1946 crop will be handled by improved 
facilities and faster handling equip- 
ment. If the planted acreage of differ- 
ent winter sown grain is any indication 
of the farmers’ intent for 1946, then all 
the improvements in storing and han- 
dling facilities will be needed. 


THERE IS NO reason for any grain 
merchant fearing that explosions of 
grain dust may become contagious and 
reach his plant, but an explosion in the 
feed mill of the Ross Farmers Elevator 
Co. at Ross, N. D., did considerable dam- 
age, and another explosion on Aug. 24th 
blew the roof off Corn Belt Elevator at 
Fairbury, Ill. Whenever fine grain dust 
is exposed to a spark or a flame, an ex- 
plosion can be expected. The handling 
of either grain or ground feed which 
contains scrap iron or heavy stones is 
likely to result in a spark whenever the 
foreign matter strikes against an iron 
or cement wall. That is the principal 
reason grain elevator owners are striv- 
ing to protect their property from dust 
explosions by the installation of mag- 
netic separators in every spout. 


TEAR BOMBS placed in the safes of 
country grain offices have proved such a 
discouraging promoter of unpleasant ex- 
periences, safe-breakers: are weeping 
over the unpleasant gas in. greatly in- 
creasing numbers. 


COMPRESSOR TANKS in country 
elevators resent the lack of frequent in- 
spection and needed care, so blow up 
and occasionally bump some individual 
who happens to be in the neighborhood. 
Cleaning and careful attention to valves 
will help to correct this hazard and save 
the tanks. 


“THE AREA of Production” con- 
tinues to be an enigma. Some grain 
buyers may have a convincing interpre- 
tation of the limitations of the clause 
and Federal legislation but none have 
had the courage to publicize their in- 
terpretation of the clause. It may be 
that nobody in the trade knows what is 
meant by the deceptive words. 


The Protein Feed Shortage 


The apparent difference in opinion in 
Washington officialdom as to handling of 
the shortage in protein meals probably 
springs from a conviction that the pro- 
posed action will not prove to be a 
remedy. 

Consumption of poultry, animal and 
dairy products is heavy, with a corre- 
sponding heavy feeding of proteins to 
produce these foods. With the abolition 
of meat rationing many more persons 
can buy. The buyer has more money 
than he ever had before. To satisfy this 
increased demand poultrymen have in- 
creased their flocks and require more 
feed. 


The total supply of feed concentrates 
for the 1945-46 feeding season, includ- 
ing feed grains, by-product feeds, and 
wheat and rye for feed, based on Nov. 1 
indications is estimated by the B. A. E. 
at nearly 159,000,000 tons, compared 
with more than 162,000,000 tons in the 
preceding season. This deficit can be 
closed only by a reduced consumption, 
forced it may be. 


The consumer will be pinched; and the 
Washington bureaucrats have it in their 
power under the war powers’ to decide 
where the consumer shall be hurt. On 
the whole the United States before the 
war was an importer of food. A few 
items were in surplus but we had, as a 
total, no balance to ship abroad; yet 
the government is planning to do so. 

No American need have an empty 
stomach. Instead of filling it with ani- 
mal and poultry products requiring a 
vast amount of protein feed to produce 
he can more than satisfy his hunger 
with grain products. By government 
holding down the price of grain and 
raising the price of proteid foods the 
consumer can be persuaded to switch his 
swollen buying power from one to the 
other. 
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Damages Denied for Personal 
Injury 


Judge D. C. Browning in the district court 
at Sioux City, Ia., Dec. 4 directed the jury to 
decide in favor of defendant International Mill- 
ing Co. in the suit by Harley Bandy to recover 
$19,725 damages as the result of personal in- 
juries. 

Bandy, a company employee, was hauling 
empty sacks and unloading them on a dock 
that was slippery from a paste of flour and 
rain. He slipped and fell from the dock strik- 
ing his head and fracturing a vetebra in his 
neck.—A.G.T. 


Taxation of Seed Corn 


State Tax Commissioner Armstrong has 
been informed by Assistant Attorney General 
Jones of Nebraska that the most practicable 
way is to assess seed corn to the purchaser in 
the event the dealer has received the corn under 
a contract, has identified it for the purchaser 
on the specified bags that are to be delivered and 
this be done before April, the date of assessing 
property. 

Even tho the corn remains in the possession 
of the dealer this would be true. -Mr. Jones 
suggests that sales contracts be made available 
to the assessor, and that trouble could be avoid- 
ed if the contracts stated substantially that the 
corn becomes the property of the purchaser as 
soon as received by the dealer and marked 
as his property. The dealer may retain a lien 
to secure payment. 


Are Seed Corn Workers Under 


Unemployment Insurance? 


Doris Whitman, who was employed at the 
hybrid seed corn plant of the Yager Seed & 
Nursery Co. at Fremont, Neb., made a claim 
for benefits under the Nebraska unemployment 
insurance law, thus bringing up the question 
whether such workers are industrial laborers 
and covered, or are exempt as agricultural 
laborers. 

Claimant was employed to sort corn which 
was brought into the plant from fields on which 
the company had contracted for the growing of 
hybrid seed corn. 

Up to the present it has been assumed that 
employes in plants of this kind were exempt 
and not entitled to unemployment benefits. 

The appeals tribunal of the state department 
of labor’s placement and unemployment insur- 
ance is composed of John E, Sidner, acting 
chairman, representing the state; Mace Brown 
of Omaha, representing the workers, and Mr. 
Welsh of Omaha, representing the employers. 
After a hearing the tribunal took the, question 
under advisement. 
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Penalty of 5 Cents Per Bushel on 
Defaulted Corn Sustained 


Corn contracts calling for July delivery of 
229,000 bus. had been defaulted on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. 

The buyers were awarded damages and 
penalty by the arbitration committee, ‘and this 
award was sustained by the appeals commit- 
tee, which stated: — 

According to the evidence there was not suf- 
ficient corn obtainable at $1.15%4 to settle these 
contracts due to conditions over which the 
grain trade had no control and, moreover, bids 
to buy even at Area B prices were not success- 
ful on the last day. Had corn been obtainable 
at $1.15% surely appellants would have covered 
their commitments, but the fact that they could 
not do so, and common trade knowledge that 
corn was difficult, if not impossible, to obtain 
at any ceiling anywhere at the time, is clear 
evidence that losses or damages were sustained. 
No other reasonable conclusion can be reached. 

In the opinion of the appeals committee the 
loss calculated by the arbitration committee of 
1% cents per bu. seems fair and reasonable in 
view of market conditions. Furthermore, the 
assessment of the penalty of 34% cents is clearly 
authorized by the rules. 


SALES of flour for export under the sub- 
sidy during November amounted to 6,302,000 
cwts, mostly to the United Kingdom, 31 other 
countries receiving consignments. 


THE NEW YORK Stock Exchange sus- 
pended a customers’ man Dec. 12 after its in- 
vestigation disclosed he used the expressions 
“They are moving it up” or “They are moving 
it down” in informing customers. 


DRYING EXPERIMENTS with corn con- 
taining’35 per cent moisture were conducted at 
the University of Nebraska. By applying tem- 
peratures ranging from 190 to 200 degrees 
samples were dried to 15 per cent moisture in 
eight hours and to 10 per cent in a 22-hour 
period. No physical change was noted which 
might detract from the market value. Livestock 
feeding and cereal chemical tests will be applied 
next says J. C. Swinbank. 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
line of business under favorable conditions. You 
ean not afford to pass up these opportunities 
to cultivate friendly relations and profit by the 
experience and study of others. 


Jan. 8, 9. Ohio Seed Dealers Ass’n at the 
Neil House, Columbus, O 


Jan. 14, 15. American Dehydrators Ass’n, 
division of American Feed Manufacturérs 
Ass’n, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jan. 16, 17. Oklahoma Seedsmens Ass’n, 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Jan. 20. Executive Committee American Seed 
Trade Ass’n, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Jan. 21. Farm Seed Division of American 
Seed Trade Ass’n, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Jan. 21, 22. Northwest Retail Feed Ass’n, 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jan. 21, 22. Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers © 


Ass’n, Inc, Columbia Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan. 22, 23, 24. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 
of North Dakota, Bismarck, N. D. 

Jan. 24, 25. Iowa Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n at Des Moines, Ia. 

Feb. 5, 6. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of 
Illinois, Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, lll. 

Feb. 18. Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n, Denver, Colo., Shirley Savoy 
Hotel. 

Feb. 19, 20, 21. Farmers Elevator Ass’n of 
Minnesota, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn 

Feb. 25, 26. Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n at the Secor Hotel, Toledo, O. 

Apr. 18, 19, 20. California Hay, Grain and 
Feed Dealers Ass’n at Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The National Ass'n & Parity Prices 


From an address by F. Peavey HerreLrincer, president the Grain Dealers National Ass’n, before 
Western Grain and Feed Ass’n 


The Grain and Feed Dealers National Ass’n 
is going into its fiftieth year. Fifty is just 
a number when you first hear it, but if you 
will stop for just a few minutes you will realize 
how important has been the span of years 
covered by the lifetime of this National Ass’n. 


In 1896 when we started this association, the 
airplane was only a dream, the motor car was 
in its experimental stage and yet to be prac- 
tical, the movies were something talked of but 
not yet seen, the telephone was not yet common 
in business, and commercial chemistry was only 
beginning to develop. These industries, .vir- 
tually unknown when this Ass’n was created, 
now employ more than one in five of our 
workers. Some fifty million acres of crops 
still were being raised for farm work animals 
that no longer are employed; the tractor was 
still unknown in our farming areas, and the 
combine was undeveloped. 


This National Ass’n does not get excited 
over the legislation proposed each year to 
“solve the agricultural problem.’ We _ pro- 
moted the first national system of grain grades, 
and saw these rules developed into a federal 
system of uniform grades. We started an 
arbitration system in 1901, and by post-war I 
mean post-Spanish-American war, and_ this 
arbitration system of our National Ass’n re- 
mains the oldest arbitration system in the 
United States and still is functioning. We saw 
the beginnings of laws governing futures mar- 
keting and the start of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. We have lived through more 
than twenty years of active proposals to solve 
the farm problem. Our association was active 
when the Norbeck-Burtness Bill started off the 
long list of “farm relief” legislative proposals, 
with agriculture still claiming that relief has 
not been effected. 


This Association, in brief, is older than most 
of its officers, and by many years older than 
the average age of its member firms. In an 
Association age is an experience built up. We 
have a great experience behind us; it is the 
charge upon us now that we build upon this 
experience in order to represent wisely a great 
national trade. 


This National Ass’n has the largest member- 
ship for more than a decade. We have more 
than one thousand direct and branch members; 
thirty affiliated State and Regional Ass’ns, some 
three thousand affiliated members. We are 
represented in every State of the Union, and 
in Canada. We have headquarters in St. Louis 
and a branch office, (effected through affilia- 
tion with the National Grain Trade Council) 
in Washington, D. C. We are as well staffed 
as we can hope to be while some of our men 
still are in uniform; we are in better financial 
condition than we have been for almost two 
decades. 

Soon after the turn of the century our mem- 
bership was in excess of two thousand. But 
this was in the days before state and regional 
ass’ns were. organized, and our membership in 
those days, with very low dues, included hun- 
dreds of small country elevator operators. 
Since the State Associations gained greater 
prominence, the National Ass’n membership 
has been confined to those larger firms which 
have interest well beyond their State borders. 
One pride of our office is that we -provide 
national information to State and regional asso- 
ciations as quickly as we do to our own mem- 
bership, in order that the trade may, upon 
important national questions, work quickly as 
a whole in making its convictions known. This 
has made membership campaigns difficult for 
the National Ass’n, and has forced us in recent 
years to depend largely upon the personal 
interest of members in getting other members, 
and in mail advertising. It is not an entirely 
satisfactory means of building a national asso- 
ciation, and we now are wondering if some 


plan can be devised where there will be no 
competition for memberships, but where both 
groups will be financed and supported as they 
should be. Because the membership of larger 
firms has become marked in our total, there 
is always the fear that terminal interests may 
conflict with or supersede the country interests. 

It has been a long-continuing policy of the 
National Ass’n that it shall maintain a “country 
background” and that even in its election of 
officers there must be alternation between ter- 
minal and country men. I suppose I (Peavey 
H.) would be considered a terminal operator 
by most of you, so following me is a country 
operator, Henry Green of Missouri, who has 
become known throughout the country for his 
fine counsel and wise leadership. We also 
consider the various elements of a trade, so that 
following Mr. Green in rank among the officers, 
is Charles Robinson of Tennessee, a feed jobber 
of national prominence. Then R. C. Booth fol- 
lows in succession as another prominent country 
operator in Iowa. So, you see, the association 
tried to balance trades within the trade, and 
geographical representation as well. We have 
in the past been extremely fortunate in the 
type of men chosen to lead us, and the list 
of our presidents has been a list of some of 
the best known and most respected men of the 
American grain trade. 

I suppose every man here has sometimes 
wondered if, after hearing all of the farm relief 
arguments over many years, he could not write, 
at last, a farm plan that would be fair to all 
concerned and fitting to the national economy. 
But once the task is begun, difficulties appear. 
Farm relief is written largely as the result 
of surplus production in certain crops at cer- 
tain times. We are told that wheat priced in 
the markets below some given level is unfair 
to the producer, that he does not enjoy “parity” 
with other national groups. As a result of 
this lack of parity, it is often pointed out, 
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the whole national income scale drops. Some 
believe that the value of national production 
must be seven times the value of the production 
of agriculture, so that to get national economic 
health we must have a high production and 
income level for farmers. That may be the 
old question about which comes first, the hen 
or the egg, but we in the grain business have 
long known that our own prosperity is directly 
tied to the prosperity of the grain producer. 
In later years there has been much economic 
argument that farm prosperity comes only 
when there is a high level of industrial em- 
ployment, at good wages. There has been a 
further postulate that, for our surplus crops, 
the ability of foreign nations to buy our sur- 
plus products has measured the level of our 
farm prices. 

Those are the factors, or some of the factors, 
considered basic by various groups. From 
these premises they begin to build a farm 
plan, that will give agriculture its fair place 
in the national income. Using the surplus crop 
wheat as an example, let us examine some 
of the principal proposals of relief, and some 
of the patent objections brought forth against 
them. First let us consider the plans proposed 
for disposal of the surplus as a means of 
attaining farm prosperity. There are three 
principal variants of this proposal for handling 
the surplus: 

THE FIRST is to have some agency gain 
control of the surplus, so that the domestic 
population will have to bid up a fair price 
level for the remainder. Then to dump this 
gurplus portion abroad, under one of various 


schemes. A scheme proposed early in farm 
relief planning was merely to dump it at 
whatever price it would bring, at whatever 
point it could be sold. The loss would be 
paid either by the agency which took over 
the control of the surplus, or the very low 
returns from dumping would be returned to 
the American producers and serve to discourage 
their surplus production. 


THE SECOND general idea for the surplus 
is under some variation of the old export 
debenture plan, whereby an exporter of wheat 
would get a credit on imports. Here, obvi- 
ously, the government would merely take out 
of its customs pocket the funds needed to 
finance the export debenture. The dumping 
would not be so obvious, since it could not be 
tossed out regardless of price, as the amount 
of the debenture would put a brake on the 
export price level. 

Under the first and second plans for han- 
dling the surplus, there is the immediate objec- 
tion that foreign nations, certainly in some 
instances, would not like it and would react 
against it. There is another objection in that 
it is fallacious to believe that any amount of 
wheat can be dumped into the world market 
at any price; there would come instances where 
no wheat could be sold abroad at any price. 
The other, and perhaps principal objection to 
this or any other “two price system” is that 
our own nationals would face a high or “parity 
price” for bread at home, while financing low- 
cost bread to foreigners with whom they must 
compete in producing industrial goods. 


A THIRD general proposal is that govern- 
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ments agree among themselves that the export- 
ing nations will limit their production and their 
exports; that the import nations will guarantee 
to take their supplies at a world-agreed price 
which (they hope) will be fair to both export 
and import nations. Some exports would be 
continued under this plan, at a world “fair” 
price, but presumably much lower than the 
“parity” price in America, the government 
standing the loss on exports, or assessing the 
loss back to farmers, which is less likely under 
politics. 

THERE ARE other plans which, in a sense, 
are built upon the theory that there should be 
no exports, or very little. If, they say, the 
export price is unfavorable, we should confine 
ourselves to production for home use. America 
has built up, in its Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, machinery to accomplish this. It is given 
power to limit acreage (production?) on a 
national basis, then upon a state, county and 
individual farm basis. It provides marketing 
quotas, and penalties for marketing beyond 
quotas. It provides a loan and support pro- 
gram whereby excess production, even under 
the program, could be taken over by the gov- 
ernment under a loan or a_ support price. 
Various other programs have been proposed. 
ONE: That the producer be given a certificate 
covering his domestic production, that he 
obtain a payment for these certificates, the 
processors buying them and figuring them as 
part of their ingredient cost. Here the pro- 
ducer would obtain something approaching his 
“parity” price on the domestic portion of his 
crop, the difference between market price and 
“parity” price (or some other standard price) 
being paid from the prices paid by millers for 
their certificates. In any event, it is another 
instance where the American public pays the 
high bill, and the surplus goes Abroad at a 
lower price. 

TWO: That the producer take the world 
market price for the domestic portion of his 
crop, the difference between market price and 
“parity” price being made up by direct pay- 
ments from the Treasury. Experience taught 
us that the Congress will vote these huge ap- 
propriations only in part, and reluctantly. 

CONGRESS has pledged a high support 
price level for wheat and other crops for two 
years after the cessation of hostilities, which 
may be three or more crops ahead. That pledge 
threatens our marketing system because it 
almost guarantees that future crops will, under 
favorable production, come into government 
control or ownership. The pledge is extended 
to the basic crops, which include wheat and 
corn in our field, and to the Steagall com- 
modities, which in our field include soybeans 
and flax. It is a pledge that the price to the 
producer will not fall below ninety percent 
of parity price and, if the late President Roose- 
velt’s order is followed, one hundred percent 
of parity. : 

We believe that this pledge was emergency 
economics, but it is a pledge made and we 
do not ask Congress to repudiate it... Rather 
we believe that the Congress can make its 
pledge effective without resort to the partici- 
pation of the government in actual buying or 
owning of wheat. Let the world market be 
reflected for those two or three crops ahead, 
and the farmer paid the difference between 
this world market price and some agreed-upon 
fair price, whether it be parity or somewhat 
less, The payments could come from the 
Treasury, and perhaps best from there in order 
that the Congressman can count the cost of 
their pledge. But also it could come from a 
sort of tax or levy at the level of transporta- 
tion, distribution or processing of the wheat, 
the amount of the levy being available for 
complementary payments to farmers. This is 
not held forth as sound economics; it is held 
out as an alternative to the effects of high loans 
and support prices from Commodity Credit 
Corporation. And it is held out for the same 
period under which Congress pledged its high 
supports, and only for that period. 

You will ask if we discard parity prices for 
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farmers at the end of that period. Obviously, 
no. Parity is a desirable goal. But whether 
the national economy has a right, much less 
a duty, to “guarantee” parity to any group 
of its society, is a doubtful thing. Ii the 
farmer has the right to a “guarantee” of 
parity, why is not the “right” available to 
every person in every occupation that con- 
tributes to the national prosperity? It seems 
to many of us that our lawmakers, and to that 
same extent our farm leaders, have put their 
emphasis on a price-by-law, rather than upon 
a price-by-demand. 

We believe that wheat can be used in much 
greater quantity than in normal pre-war years, 
if we make a better diet available in America 
to the lower income groups, and if we will 
develop wheat-using industries. Both are pos- 
sible, and both have been proposed. One of 
the facts of this past war was the -percentage 
of our young men rejected by the Army because 
of pre-war years of faulty nutrition. Surely a 
nation with a surplus of foodstuffs cannot 
afford to allow any portion of its employed 
and employable population to work on a sub- 
standard diet. Nor can we afford to rear 
children without adequate diets. Availability 
of a satisfactory diet to many low income 
groups would immediately and greatly stimu- 
late use of farm products. 


IN THE END, industry must provide em- 
ployment at wages sufficient to allow these 
groups to purchase their own adequate foods, 
but for a time government might better sub- 
sidize satisfactory diets, than to subsidize an 
artificial price economy. And industry, we have 
come to learn, can use our grains. From 
grains we can make automobile fuel, automo- 
bile tires, plastics, medicinals, dry ice and a 
long list of products that will be more widely 


Directors 


used in a modern world. Right now the use 
of grains for industrial products seems to 
revolve around the price factor, but our chem- 
ists have only begun to discover uses for our 
farm products in industry, and the next gen- 
eration will marvel at how little we know of 
their potential use. Oil and metals from the 
ground are mined, and are exhaustible. Starch 
from grain is inexhaustible. 

For the short run, let’s examine the return 
to world prices for grains, with the Govern- 
ment’s pledge upheld by supplementary pay- 
ments from one of the sources we have men- 
tioned. Then for the long run, let us look 
more toward demand than to the maintenance 
of an artificial economy, which in the end must 
break down and hurt the nation. 


Officers Elected by Ass'n of 
Exchanges 


Directors of the National Ass’n of Commod- 
ity Exchanges and Allied Trades met at Chi- 
cago, Ill, Dec. 6 and elected the following 
officers for the coming year: 

Pres., Ody H. Lamborn, pres. the New York 
Coffee & Sugar Exchange; Ist vice-pres., 
J. O. McClintock, a director of the Chicago 
Board of Trade; 2nd vice-pres., Walter H. 
Mills, vice-pres. General Mills, Inc.; executive 
vice-pres., J. A. Higgins, Jr., member Board of 
Managers of the New York Coffee & Sugar Ex- 
change; sec’y-treas., O. W. Olson, business 
manager, Chicago Mercantile Exchange. 

Executive Committee elected: J. O. McClin- 
tock, chairman; Gunnard A. Johnson, Kansas 
City, Mo.; George Hintz, New York City; 
Walter H. Mills, J. Hollis Griffin, Chicago, II1. 


Policies and programs were determined by 
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the directors for the Ass’n over the coming 
year in behalf of the functioning of the na- 
tion’s great commodity futures markets ia the 
public welfare. The Board was addressed by 
the new Governor of the Associated Commodity 
Exchanges, ex-Senator Samuel D. Jackson of 
Indiana. 

Directors elected representing the constituent 
exchanges are: Chicago Board of Trade, J. O. 
McClintock, J. Hollis Griffin; Board of Trade 
of Kansas City, Mo., Gunnard A. Johnson, 
Walter R. Scott; Chamber of Commerce of 
Minneapolis, F. Peavey Heffelfinger, Walter H. 
Mills; Chicago Mercantile Exchange, Maurice 
Mandeville, O. W. Olson; New York Cocoa 
Exchange, Inc., Charles H. Butcher, George 
Hintz; New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, 
Incorporated, John C. Gardner, Ody H. Lam- 
born; New York Produce Exchange, Charles 
B. Crofton, Laurel Duval. 

Joseph P. Henican, of Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, New York City, and Ed Mor- 
genstern, pres. of Robinson Milling Co., Salina, 
Kan., were elected Class “B” directors. 


Seeking to Free Markets from 
Price Control 


Proposals for freeing commodity exchanges 
and futures markets from wartime price con- 
trols as soon as possible were discussed in 
New York recently by members of the National 
Association of Commodity Exchanges and Al- 
lied Trades. 

Samuel D. Jackson, who recently was named 
governor of the organization, told the group 
that “the public welfare can best be served by 
seeing to it that commodity markets are left 
free to perform their proper and valid economic 
functions, for determining prices upon the ap- 
plication of the principle of supply and demand.” 


Exchanges 


In his office in Fort Wayne, Ind., Samuel D. Jackson (seated), governor, Associated Commodity Exchanges. 


dent, Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce; Ody H. 
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Standing, f 
Isaac Witkin, president, New York Cocoa Exchange, Inc.; Harry C, Schaack, president, Chicago Board of Trade; Harold H. Tearse, presi- 


left to right: 


Lamborn, president, New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc.; E. R. Jessen, president, 
lle, president, Chicago Mercantile Exchange, and president National Association of Com- 


modity Exchanges and Allied Trades, Inc.; and J. A. Higgons, Jr., ex ecutive vice president of the National Association. 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


Sadorus, Ill., Dec. 18.—We are getting a 
touch of old fashioned winter here at the pres- 
ent. Has been down to 5 below zero the last 
three mornings. It is snowing and blowing now. 
About 98 per cent of the corn is shucked and 
in the crib around here. We got all our beans 
in by Nov. 1. We have the biggest corn crop 
in history this year. About 20 per cent more 
than last year. It is good quality from 18.5 per 
cent to 21 per cent moisture; 52-56 lbs. wt. Bean 
crop was almost as good as last year, about 2 
percent less, I would say.—Sadorus Co-operative 
Elevator Co., Richard M. Lovingfoss, mgr. 


State College, Miss.—Oats in several sections 
of Mississippi are dying from attacks of a 
plant louse known as the greenbug. A number 
of complaints have been received, especially 
from the southern half of the state. The oats 
begin turning yellow, then reddish-brown as 
the blades die. Most of the injury occurs on 
rather thin land, and the only helpful treatment 
known is the application of a quickly available 
nitrogen fertilizer, such as sodium nitrate, 
which helps the plants withstand and outgrow 
the attacks of the insects. The greenbug is 
normally held in check by a tiny parasitic wasp 
which lays eggs in the lice, but temperatures 
from about 55 to 65 degrees make the wasps 
inactive without having much effect on the 
greenbugs which go ahead and multiply. Either 
freezing weather or very warm weather should 
improve the situation.—Clay Lyle. 


Elkhart, Kan,—A million bushels of milo 
maize have been harvested in Morton County 
estimates W. W. White, county farm agent. The 
crop averaged 15 to 25 bus. per acre, with a 
few fields of 40 bus.—G. M. H. 

Winchester, Ind., Dec. 8.—This is as beautiful 
a December day as I ever saw and I have been 
here a long, long time. Sun is shining bright at 
ten o’clock and we haven't had a cloudy day 
since Monday. Temperature is 30° above. Corn 
is coming in in considerable volume, we are 
getting twice as much as we were a week ago. 
Corn from the farmers is running from 22 to 25 
per cent moisture; nice looking corn, cobs are 
still very wet. Car loads we are getting in are 
running from 20 to 22.5 per cent, and occasion- 
ally a car that runs 23.5 per cent. Drier is run- 
ning night and day and is going to run all day 
tomorrow (Sunday). Drove 300 miles this week 
in western and northern Indiana. Wheat is as 


Soybean Movement in 


November 


Receipts and shipments of soybeans at the 
various markets during November, compared 
with November, 1944, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1945 1944 945 1944 
Chicago 6,252,000 2,093,000 967,000 132,000 
Bt, Worth. 26; 200 cis soem ete era eke wlne 
Indpls. 1,704,000 968,000 848,000 176,200 
K. City 1,846,200 (2,757,400 606,900 1,360,000 
Milwaukee 188,800 a AO! © ictus sine Caviscee 
Minn’olis* 1,892,000 1,288,600 9 con... 9 oceu ae : 
IN. (OPTG a neues am pita nt PAS ASEY tel i Oe 
Omaha 486,400 484,162 216, 000 236,800 
Philadel. ........ 10/210 DOES at 
St. Joseph 463,750 467,250 24,500 28,000 
St. Louis 3,002,900 2,899,800 1,010,800 504,000 
Toledo 2,329,600 657,600 142,800 331,200 
Wichita 108,000 LUE epee. | igen, 


United States Grain Crops for 60 Years 


Estimates of the U. S. Department of Agriculture of sorghums, wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
barley and soybean crops of the United States from 1886 to 1945, in bushels, are as follows, 


three ciphers omitted: 
Sorghums ———Wheat 
for Grain Winter Spring 
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764,073 
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314,574 
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Corn, 

All Oats Rye Barley Soybeans 
1,782,767 682,312 23.854 73,502 aisisiste 
1,604,549 696,17 22,548 72,395 encce 
2.250.632 773,13 28.417 75,930 ceene 

294,289 831,047 29,524 80,790 sean 
1,650,446 609,12 26,378 69,880 coon 
2,325,804 836,789 29,541 94,160 seeee 
1,897,412 21,82: 8.713 95,170 oeees 
1,900,401 707,129 26,700 87,109 eeeee 
1,615,01 750,009 26.758 74,211 oavce 
2.53476: 924,858 29,636 475 eeeee 
2,671,048 774.929 31,858 97,479 eecce 
2,287.62 829,525 1,137 102,575 
2,351,323 842,205 29.062 98.174 
2,645,796 937,173 26,001 118,161 
2,661,978 945,483 7.413 6,588 
1,715,752 799.812 30,773 123.800 
2,773,954 1,076,899 3.87 146,207 
2.515,093 85,469 28,932 149.335 
2,686,624 1,011,556 28,461 166,103 
2,954,148 1,104,395 31.173 171,639 
3,032,910 1,022,715 29,609 179.148 
2,613,797 801,14 8,247 150.534 
2,566,742 829,308 28.650 170.780 
2,611,157 1.013.909 30,083 173.069 
2,852,794 1,106.162 9.09 142,419 
2,474,635 885,527 31.398 145,074 
2,947,842 1,353,273 37,911 196.927 
2,272,540 1,039,131 40,390 158.820 
2,523,75 1.066.328 42,120 177,712 
2,829.044 1.435.270 46,751 206.976 
2.425,206 1.138.969 43.089 159.157 
2,908,212 1,442,519 60.321 182.209 
2.441.249 1.428.611 83,421 225.067 
2.678.541 1,106.603 78.659 131,086 
3,070,604 1,444,291 61,915 171.012 
2.928.442 1.045.270 61.923 132.702 
2.707.206 1.147.905 100.986 152,908 
2,875,292 1.227.184 55.9 158,994 
2.298 071 1,424,422 59.076 167.314 
2,853 1,410.336 42.779 192.779 
2.574.5 1.141.941 35,361 164,467 
2,677 1.093.097 52.111 240,057 
2,71 1,318,977 38,591 329.625 
2.539, 1,118,414 35.482 280,242 
2.065 1.277.379 46,275 803,752 
2,58 1.126.913 32.290 198,543 
2,906. 1,246.548 40,639 302.042 
2.351, 731,500 “21.150 155.825 
1,37 525.889 16.045 118,348 
2,296 .669 1,194,902 58.597 285,774 
1,524,317 789,100 25,554 147.452 
2.644.995 1.146.258 49.449 219.635 
2.442.228 1.052.839 55.029 252.129 
2,619.137 937.215 39.249 276.298 
2,449,200 1,235,628 40,601 309,235 
3,228.261 1,166,392 25,872 284:426 
2,672,541 1,176,107 45,191 358,709 
8,175.154 1,358,720 57,341 426,150 
3,076,159 1,143,867 30,781 322,187 
3,018,410 wy ‘547, 663 26, 354 263, 961 191, 722 
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short as ever I saw it at this time of the year, 
is a wonderful stand and as green as can be. 
Wherever we drove in the corn belt, cribs were 
chock full and any amount of rail pens full to 
the top, and some of them looked like they were 
15 ft. tall—Goodrich Bros. Co., P. E. Goodrich, 
pres. 


Government Crop Report 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 20.—The U.S.D.A. 
estimates that winter wheat has been seeded 
on 51,940,000 acres, 3.6 per cent more than last 
year. The harvest in 1946 may amount to 
750,739,000 bus. The condition of the winter 
wheat crop as of Dec. 1 was reported at 82 per 
eent of normal, compared with 87 per cent a 
year ago and 77 per cent for the ten-year aver- 
age. The percentage of the seeded acreage 
which may not be harvested for grain was esti- 
mated at 11.4 per cent, compared with 6.9 per 
cent a year ago and 17.3 per cent for the ten- 
year average. 

RYE acreage sown is estimated at 3,721,000, 
compared with 4,476,000 acres seeded for the 
1945 crop and 6G, 291, 000 for the ten-year average. 
No forecast on rye production was made. 


The acreage seeded to rye was 83.1 per cent 
of plantings for this year’s crop and 96.0 per 
cent of the ten-year average. The condition 
of the rye crop as of Dec. 1 was placed at 83 
per cent of normal, compared with 88 per cent 
a year ago and 76 per cent for the ten-year 
average. 


Argentina Wheat Crop Below 


Average 


Argentina’s 1945 wheat harvest is consider- 
ably smaller than the average, but its produc- 
tion of other small grains is somewhat larger, 
according to the Department of Agriculture’s 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 

The Argentine wheat crop is estimated at 
165,749,000 bus. Though slightly larger than 
the small crop in 1944, it is 35 per cent smaller 
than the 1938-42 average, chiefly because of 
reduced acreage and lower per-acre yields. The 
barley crop, however, is the largest on record, 
amounting to 46,480,000 bus., and the oats and 
rye crops are among the largest, totaling 64,- 
898,000 bus. and 16,338,000 bus. respectively. 


About 14,184,000 acres were seeded to wheat 
in Argentina in the current season, compared 
with an average of 18,333,000 during 1938-42. 


Increase in World Flaxseed 


Production 


A 26 per cent increase in world production of 
flaxseed in 1945 compared with 1944 is reported 
by the Department of Agriculture’s Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. Total produc- 
tion is estimated at 156.7 million bushels, which 
is 10 per cent greater than the 1930-39 average, 
and 6.3 million bushels more than estimated on 
Sept. 24, 1945. 

Argentina’s flaxseed crop, now being har- 
vested, is placed at 55 million bushels+in the 
first official forecast. This is larger than was 
expected earlier partly because of high per- 
acre yields. It compares with 31 million bushels 
in 1944, and a 1935-39 average of 60 million 
bushels. Argentina’s acreage sown to flaxseed 
is small because of drought at seeding time, but 
weather during the growing season was favor- 


- able. 


An estimate of Uruguay’s 1945 flaxseed har- 
vest is not yet available but above-average pro- 
duction is expected on the largest acreage since 
1939 when the crop exceeded 5 million bushels. 

North America’s 1945 flaxseed production is 
placed at 44.4 million bushels, which is 29 per 
cent more than in 1944, and more than three 
times the prewar average. 

An earlier estimate placing Europe’s flaxseed 
harvest at 7.5 million bushels is unchanged 
Asia’s crop of 16 million bushels, grown mostly 
in India, is one million smaller than in 1944 and 
4 million bushels smaller than the 1935-39 
average. 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interler 
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Helena, Ark., Dec. 5.—Ten to 25 per cent of 
the Arkansas rice crop remains to be harvested, 
the Agri. Depts. Production and Marketing 
Adm. reported today.—P. J. P. 

Tacoma, Wash.—S. S. “Jim Bridger’ has 
moved into the Shafer Dock No. 2 to load wheat 
for China. The El Salvador Victory, Washing- 
ton Dimond Co. ship will load wheat at Port 
Grain dock for shipment to the East coast.— 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 17.—Buffalo experienced 
its worst storm in history over the weekend 
with 48 inches of snow falling in 51 hours. 
The blizzard will hold up the movement of 
grains for the eastern seaboard as well as 
flour and millfeeds. 


Sadorus, IIl., Dec. 18.—We had plenty of cars 
all fall for the grain movement. No delays at 
all. There hasn’t been any truckers up here 
since the new crop started, and don’t want any. 
—Sadorus Co-operative Elevator Co., Richard 
M. Lovingfoss, mgr. 

Duluth, Minn.—For the crop year Aug. 1, 
1945, to Dec. 7, grain receipts in this market 
reached 107,001,000 bus., while shipments topped 
this by some 6,000,000 bus. for total of 113,- 
374,000 bus. In the like period in 1944 receipts 
amounted to 97,258,000 bus. and shipments, 83,- 
141,000 bus.—F, G. 


Duluth, Minn.—November grain receipts to- 
taled 24,376,645 bus. and shipments, 34,748,290 
bus. .Same month last year receipts ran 23,- 
264,945 bus. and shipments, 26,389,625. Current 
receipts are disappointing and mainly go to 
apply on earlier to arrive sales leaving little 
open for offerings buyers. Oats have been in 
strong demand at high prices but with naviga- 
tion closed buyers show sign of backing away 
which may leave the market slack. Wheat and 
flax holding mostly at ceiling.—F. G. C. 


Chicago, Ill.—During 1945 Chicago received 
by lake 9,899,000 bus. grain and shipped 13,- 
444,000 bus., against 47,771,000 bus. received and 
7,238,000 bus. shipped during 1944. Included in 
the receipts were 6,696,000 bus. oats and 1,985,000 
bus. rye from Fort William-Port Arthur. Buf- 
falo took most of the grain, 9,536,000 bus., 4,- 
159,000 being wheat, 2,948,000 corn, 521,000 oats 
and 1,908,000 rye. Oswego took 1,168,000 bus. 
wheat and rye, Toronto 110,000 corn and 920,000 
soybeans, Toledo 512,000 wheat and 82,000 corn, 
Erie 269,000 bus. wheat, Milwaukee 225,000 bus. 
barley and Port Colborne 91,000 bus. soybeans, 
as reported by Lyman C. West, statistician of 
the Board of Trade. 


Decatur, Ill., Dec. 15.—The delay in the corn 
movement getting underway, and the fact that 
it is becoming more questionable as to whether 
corn will ever be in free supply, has caused 
feed manufacturers to use more oats. Receipts 
and disappearance of oats have made a record 
for recent years. With the large number of 
chickens and milk cows on farms in the east, 
the demand for oats will continue heavy; it is 
indeed fortunate that the 1945 oats crop was 
not only large but of exceptionally high qual- 
ity. This year’s good oats crop will likely have 
considerable influence for an increase in the 
1946 acreage, especially since higher yields and 
better quality seed varieties are now available. 
—Baldwin Elevator Co. 


Spokane, Wash., Dec. 14.—The movement of 
wheat so far this season is ahead of a year ago 
it was indicated by car inspections at the Spo- 
kane terminal, for November reached 1,457, 
bringing the total to date 8,229 against 6,400 a 
year ago. Grainhouses attributed the enlarged 
movement to government shipments of wheat 
abroad. Increased domestic milling demand also 
is a factor. Portland is the second terminal in 
the Pacific northwest in volume of inspections 
- with 1,363 for last month and 5,115 for the sea- 
son. A larger movement of wheat to California 
is indicated, according to wheat brokers. When 
more cargo ships are available grain dealers 
look for a large amount of wheat to roll to the 
Orient. Paseo inspections for November 
amounted to 1,244 cars. Montana wheat in- 
spected in the Pacific Northwest since July 1 
numbered 1,906 carloads.—F. K. H. 


Winchester, Ind., Dee. 15.—We are handling 
all the corn that our plant can dry and it is 
gaining nothing in dryness from the country. 
There are no oats or wheat moving, in fact in 
our particular part of Indiana the oats and 
wheat are pretty well off the farms, altho some 
of our managers think when we go into January 
there will -be some move. Farmers are trying 
to delay delivery until they get into the new tax 
year, they are tax conscious just like the rest 
of us.—Goodrich Bros. Co., P. E. Goodrich, 
pres. 


Ottawa, Ont., Dec. 13.—The following quan- 
tities of wheat and coarse grain were deliv- 
ered from farms in western Canada the week 
ended Dec. 6, expressed in bushels: Wheat, 
4,895,111; oats, 1,581,573; barley, 1,045,926; rye, 
30,635; flaxseed, 55,283; since Aug. 1 as com- 
pared to the same period a year ago, shown 
in parentheses: Wheat, 160,484,440 (197,476,784) ; 
oats, 48,044,397 (35,171,794); barley, 50,108,145 
(52,708,645); rye, 2,482,358 (2,411,384); flaxseed, 
4,284,890  (6,242,854)—Herbert Marshall, Do- 
minion Statistician. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—During 1945 Milwaukee re- 
ceived’ by water 3,328,042 bus. of grain and 
shipped 5,957,597 bus., compared with 7,283,529 
bus. received and 2,809,815 bus. shipped dur- 
ing 1944. Of the receipts barley comprised 


Corn Movement in November 
Receipts and shipments of corn at the various 


markets during November, compared with 
November, 1944, in bushels, were: 
Receipts Shipments 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
Baltimore 228,229 Yigrieue  Soopoeme sone neh 
Chicago 10,546,000 14, 539, 000 3,888,000 6,169,000 
Duluth- 

Superior 19,435 AD: OO ON Me everanstais 315,310 
EVV ee Las giercis.c.s 39,882 1,607 4/956 
Ft. Worth 63,000 228,000 12,000 12,000 
Indpls. 2, 582) 300 2,905,200 1,288,600 1,360,000 
Ke SCity: 23867,900 5,249,600 1,230,000 2,895,000 
Milwaukee 682,840 952,880 47,7 148,370 
Minn’olis 1,854,400 1,564,800 1,176,000 1,184,000 
N. Orleans 68,212 78,584 43,5 644,971 
Omaha 3,081,368 3,056,400 38,294,000 2,448,000 
Philadel. 235,247 180,260 116,403 44,103 
Portland 38,120 Bee ee arcane | “Sate i 
St. Joseph 767,440 899,570 1,049,800 751,150 
St. Louis 2, 377, 100 4,215,700 1,299,600 1,618,400 
Superior 15,823 AS 2>DOOlmeialetelecs o's 322,011 
Toledo 483,200 542,400 163,200 172,800 
Wichita 3,400 51, 200 3,400 4,800 


Rye Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of rye at the various 
markets during November, compared with 


November, 1944, in bushels, were: 
Shipments 
1944 


945 1944 1945 
Baltimore 80,175 HIP — aaroeas hasdooo 
Chicago 781,000 434,000 352,000 536,000 
Duluth- 

Superior 65,960 ASSO ste tetele atc; x 348,785 
Ft. Wm. 702,656 442,785 1,183,873 1,242,415 
Ft. Worth 4,500 4,50! 25,500 1,500 
Hutchinson ...... U0 seoGnstoR | oeanage 
Indian’ olis SHULD © Taaninng 21,600 3,600 
K. City 64,500 105,000 60,000 10,500 
Milwaukee 35,630 6,480 37,620 5,130 
Minn’olis 814,400 275,200 440,000. 238,400 
Omaha 265,361 165,600 302,573 136,800 
Philadel. EIU Bthtele 8270998 We nsa. soe 
Portland 82 SA move silos ereteistate 
St. Joseph 19,030 1,730 17,300 3,460 
St. Louis 25,500 49,500 37,500 7,500 
Superior 5,489 UCL SRS we auieela is 106,271 
Wichita pacoaise DOOOSU 1,700 nlemetcteis 


Barley Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of barley at the vari- 
ous markets during November, compared with 
November, 1944, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1945 1944 1945 1944 

Baltimore 31,699 22,953 ioc Raal pcticnockrn 
peace 1,311,000 1,811,000 774,000 610,000 

uluth- 

Superior 1,686,940 6,785,545 1,899,575 3,779,310 

. Wm. 9,045, "015 2,022,509 8,867,690 11,171,238 
Ft. Worth 48/000 62,400 6,400 25,600 
Hutchinson 7,500 25,000 daocand Bpnod 
Indian’olis 14,000 ....... 12,000 meetate 
K. City 409,600 227,200 417,600 358,400 
Milw’kee 2,683,200 3,258,450 1,374,120 790,020 
Minn’olis 4,861,800 2,779,200 3,706,200 3,497,400 
ING OrIGaN Bh cirre  rett<rov6 1,600 
Omaha 530,000 300,000 406, 300 388,150 
Portland 154,207 120,385 9,583 anne 
St. Joseph 125,400 28,500 72,200 32,300 
St. Louis 179,800 200,600 315,800 129,600 
Superior 1,044,869 3,192,545 1,194,959 1,621,657 
Toledo 75,000 76,500 64,500 52,500 
Wichita erenietsieye 8,000 A 400 
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3,063,064 bus., 2,182,967 bus. coming from Ft. 
William, 655,246 from Duluth-Superior and 224,- 
851 bus. from Chicago. Of the shipments this 
year Buffalo took 4,286,091 bus. wheat, 105,023 
bus. corn and 112,000 bus. barley; Oswego took 
225,000 bus. wheat, Brie 265,983 and Toledo 
963,500 bus., as reported by H. A. Plumb, sec’y 
of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange. 


C.C.C. Wheat Loans 


Commodity Credit Corporation through Nov. 
30, 1945, had completed 32, 298 loans on 53,109,- 
584 bus. of 1945 wheat in the amount of $71, = 
530,340.47. The average amount advanced was 
$1. 347 per bushel, which includes some trans- 
portation charges from the area of production 
to warehouse locations. On the same date last 
year 123,256 loans had been completed on 160,- 


097,226 bus. Loans by states follow: 
Farm Warehouse 
No. of Stored Stored 

; . Loans (bushels) (bushels) 
Californian measses 46 191,109 48,146 
Colorado woe ccessae 777 579,271 1,026,995 
Delaware ......... 208) ens ee 46,461 
IGENNY GoSbonbepoaE 2,320 1,188,913 3,831,899 
JOWENSMEL “Sopnecoooaec ee ee eociae 9,025 
Indians, (cee wets als) 4,930 1,613 
OWA. sae cis Sboocaens 40 39 31,235 
ISAMSOS! V csjailelccelacte 4,386 3,196,928 3,395,544 
Kentucky ssocccose DT teh ee eicyaiereis, 12, 
Maryland ......... Gr. Oy SCARS 241,011 
Michigan .%:2..: ‘J 329 69,197 82,465 
Minnesota, aitensere 1,045 198,606 358,907 
MMEISSOUILE S\0ja,atovo rere 33) 1,838 22,812 
Montana) je.nces sce 831 1,085,071 723,588 
Nebraska ......60 2,778 1,908,458 1,952,257 
New Jersey ....... 19) 
New Mexico .... 21 
New York ... 3 
No. Carolina . 
No. Dakota 5,303 
ORIOf eraca: 634 
Oklahoma 1,755 
Oregon! Vi... 2,358 
Pennsylvania 188 
So. Dakota 3,083 
Tennessee 228 
Texas ... 973 202,213 1,483,548 
Utah ... 163 321,305 112,712 
Virginia 5 66 22,988 
Washington 5050nn 3,978 1,619,544 10, 771,595 
WYOmIne weecceee.s 176 306,318 37,108 

EP Otall erate Saigyorte 32,298 17,201,278 35,908,306 


Oats Movement in November 
Receipts and shipments of oats at the various 


markets during November, compared with 
November, 1944, in bushels, were: 
Receipts Shipments 
1945 1944 1945 1944. 

Baltimore — 627,308 134,608 691,271 iain lstatave 
Chicago 2,025,000 1,345,000 2,849,000 1,064,000 
Duluth- 

oe 354405580 1568253821 | ae coe 1,692,520 

Wm. 6,369,491 5,637,771 10,308,945 16,081,996 

Pt. Worth 166,000 98,000 128,00 4,000 
Indian’olis 380, 004 55,000 432,500 555,000 

ae City: 768, 000 248,000 798,000 224,000 
Milwaukee 312, 800 20,700 330,12 33,250 
Minn’olis 7,111,200 8, 206, 400 4,984,800 3,764,800 
N. Orleans’ LG” Rooraas 71,343 30,0 
Omaha 1,137,400 341,000 1,214,700 884,625 
Philadel. 451,653 22,481 25, LL5: 19,925 
Portland 118,654 CORCy as eee inn Hla ant 
St. Joseph 413,000 405,920 87,320 101,480 
St. Louis 627, 300 483,600 705,600 556,000 
Superior 2,212/038 975,277 2,997,463 733,809 
Toledo 172,200 44,100 136,500 119,700 
Wichita 4,000 ,600 12,000 Suoone 


Wheat Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of wheat at the vari- 
ous markets during November, compared with 
November, 1944, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
' 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Baltimore 9,657,492 3,152,347 8,315,041 2,459,351 
ee 1,810,000 3,005,000 1,874,000 4,226,000 
uluth- 


Superior 16,597,370 18,373,325 24,779,975 19,076,600 
Ft. Wm. 29,968,899 45,978,549 50,368,948 48,064,085 
Ft. Worth 1,093,400 1,285,200 935,200 
Hutch’son 1,557,900 302,400 313,600 
Indian’lis 324,000" B712:300) ede wave tice eee 
Kan. City 4,301,600 5,763, 000 
Milw’kee 1,140,800 1,418,080 
Minn’olis 10,796,800 5,915,200 
IN.) Ort’ ng 2,664,912 9 6 eee 73,200 
Omaha 1,633,700 1,122) 305 
Philadel. 4,488,128 1, 294) at 
Portland 2, 1047, 497 ~~ 434,662. 1,278,559 see 
St. Joseph 767, 440 
St. Louis 1,948,400 
Superior 8,593,471 
Toledo 2,443,810 
Wichita 1,371,600 


0 
5,980,238 14,352,631 


1,813,900 
cP 725, 500 23115,000 2, 079,100 
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GRAIN MUST NOT BE SHIPPED 
In Interstate Commerce Without Federal Grading 


United States Department of Agriculture, be- 
fore the Secretary of Agriculture. In re To- 
ledo Grain Elevator and Eastern Grain Grow- 
ers, Respondents. GS Docket No. 59. Pre- 
liminary Statement, Findings of Fact, Con- 
clusions, and Order. 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


This is a proceeding under the United States 
Grain Standards Act (7 U.S.C. 71-87). It was 
instituted by a number of letters issued on April 
25, 1945, by the Director of the Office of Mar- 
keting Services, which has now been succeeded 
as complainant by the Production and Market- 
ing Administration. The letters were sent to the 
Toledo Grain Elevator, Toledo, O., to Eastern 
Grain Growers, Hagerstown, Md., here con- 
sidered the respondents, and to others interested 
in the transactions involved. Respondents were 
charged with misrepresenting the grade of soy- 
beans shipped in interstate commerce, and were 
notified that hearings would be held in Toledo 
and Hagerstown before a representative of com- 
plainant. With each letter was sent a copy of 
the Director’s designation of John B. Poindex- 
ter, Office of the Solicitor, to hold the hearings 
as examiner. 

The Toledo hearing was held on May 8, 9 and 
10, 1945. R. C. Mill of the Chicago office, Office 
of Marketing Services, appeared for complain- 
ant, and Joseph O. Eppstein and Harold 
Sivers, Toledo attorneys, appeared for Toledo 
Grain Elevator. At the Hagerstown hearing, 
held on May 11 and 12, 1945, Mr. Mill ap- 
peared for complainant, Mr. Sivers for Toledo 
Grain Elevator, and Leon Miller, a Hagers- 
town attorney, for Eastern Grain Growers. At 
the hearings considerable testimony was heard 
concerning methods of sampling and _ testing 
grain, inspections of the soybeans involved, con- 
tracts and disputes between the respondents and 
another, etc. Complainant presented 107 docu- 
mentary exhibits and Toledo Grain Elevator 21, 
many of which contained a number of separate 
sheets. Some of the facts were and still are 
disputed, but those which we consider material 
to this decision, shown below in the Findings 
of Fact, are either undisputed or overwhelm- 
ingly established by the record, and it would 
serve no useful purpose to analyze or describe 
the voluminous evidence here. 

At the close of the hearing the examiner gave 
the parties 30 days to file briefs. Neither re- 
spondent submitted a brief, but complainant 
filed one, contending that the record established 
fraudulent violation of the act by Toledo Grain 
Flevator. 

As the rules of practice applicable to proceed- 
ings under the Grain Standards Act (7 CFR, 
Cum. Supp., 26.77-26.79) do not provide for an 
examiner’s report, which is required in most 
of the adversary proceedings decided in this 
office, the examiner prepared a Tentative Order 
to which the parties might except, and on Sept. 
21, 1945, submitted it here for issuance. (See 
In re Burns Grain Co., 3 A.D. 583:) On Sept. 
24 it was issued as received. In it the examiner 
recommended conclusions that Toledo Grain 
Elevator violated the act by representing that 
the soybeans were of a certain grade when 
some were of a different grade and some were 
uninspected. and that Eastern Grain Growers 
did not violate the act because in reselling by 
grade it had relied upon the other respondent’s 
representations. He proposed. an order that the 
facts be published. Toledo Grain Elevator filed 
exceptions and a brief on Oct. 30, 1945. There- 
after the record was submitted to this office, 
where this decision has been prepared. 


FENDINGS OF FACT 
1. At all times material herein Respondent 


Toledo Grain Elevator was a partnership doing 
business in Toledo, Ohio. It was composed of 


Charles W. Elliott, John W. Luscombe, and 
Leon Gove, partners. It is stated in the brief 
filed by it on Oct. 30, 1945, that the partnership 
has now been dissolved and its business assigned 
to an Ohio corporation. 

2. At all times material herein Respondent 
Eastern Grain Growers was a West Virginia 
corporation doing business in Hagerstown, Md. 

3. On Aug. 3, 1943, Toledo Grain Elevator 
shipped in car NYC 93260 a carload of soy- 
beans from Toledo to Eastern Grain Growers 
at Hagerstown, representing by description on 
the shipping documents that they were of the 
grade No. 2 Yellow, but they had been officially 
inspected on the preceding day and certified to 
the shipper as No. 3 Yellow. 

4. On Sept. 2 and 17, 1943, Toledo Grain 
Elevator made two similar shipments, in other 
cars, representing as No. 2 Yellow soybeans 
which had been officially inspected and certified 
to it as No. 3 Yellow. 

5. During November, 1943, Toledo Grain 
Elevator made 30 other similar shipments, in 
other cars, representing as No. 2 Yellow soy- 
beans which had been officially inspected and 
certified to it as No. 3 Yellow as to 25 of the 
carloads, and as No. 2 Yellow, Dockage 1%, 
as to the other 5. 

6. During July and August, 1943, Toledo 
Grain Elevator made 13 similar shipments, in 
other cars, representing as No. 2 Yellow soy- 
beans which had not been officially inspected 
and graded. 

7. Eastern Grain Growers sold the soybeans 
mentioned above to Soya Corporation of Amer- 
ica at Hagerstown, representing them as they 
had been represented to it by Toledo Grain 
Elevator. 

8. Toledo is a place at which there is an 
inspector licensed under the act, but Hagers- 
town is not. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Except under certain conditions not existing 
here, 7 USC 77 (section 5 of the act) makes it 
unlawful to represent that any grain shipped 
in interstate commerce is of a grade “other than 
as shown by a certificate therefor issued” pur- 
suant to the act. Describing as No. 2 Yellow 
the uninspected soybeans and the soybeans ofh- 
cially certified as No. 3 Yellow clearly violated 
this provision. The section then authorizes pub- 
lication of the facts if the grain “has been sold, 
offered for sale, or consigned for sale under any 
name, description, or designation which is false 
or misleading ... .” This authorizes publica- 
tion of the facts concerning the false and mis- 
leading representations, and publication. should 
be ordered. 

Toledo Grain Elevator contends that its con- 
tracts for sale with Eastern Grain Growers, 
made before the grain was shipped, did not call 
for a specific grade, but only for a certain 
moisture content, and that its use of the term 
No. 2 Yellow was not calculated to deceive and 
did not deceive the purchaser, because inspec- 
tion at destination was allowed and the pur- 
chaser knew that the contracts did not call for 
No. 2 Yellow. It says that there was no mis- 
representation relied upon by anyone who did 
not have the right to inspect the grain. We do 
not find anything in the statute which would 
excuse a clearly false description simply because 
it did not actually deceive some specific person 
or class. What the terms of the contracts were, 
and what happened to the grain and why, are 
immaterial for present purposes, and we find 
it unnecessary to decide these disputed questions. 

Toledo Grain Elevator claims that it was 
charged with misrepresenting on the basis that 
the soybeans were rejected because of their 
moisture content, and it counters with the 
charge that the rejection was not for moisture 


content but because of the purchaser’s financial 
condition. The charges of misrepresentation 
are not limited to any such basis. This is not 
a reparation proceeding in which we must de- 
cide whether one party has a claim for damages 
against another, and we are not here concerned 
with whether contracts to sell soybeans were 
performed or breached. We stress this point 
because much of the testimony indicates that 
some of the parties are under the impression 
that this proceeding simply involves a dispute 
between the two respondents and Soya Corpo- 
ration of America. Toledo Grain Elevator 
argues in its brief that this is a private business 
transaction in which the parties have worked 
out and settled their differences, and that the 
situation calls for no Government interference. 
The dispute and settlement do not affect the 
falsity of the representations made nor excuse 
the violations of the statute, and we do not see 
that they are material. 

While Eastern Grain Growers falsely de- 
scribed the grain in its sales to Soya Corpora- 
tion of America, the record indicates that it 
relied upon the descriptions it received from 
Toledo Grain Elevator, not knowing they were 
incorrect. It did not know that it was misrepre- 
senting, and if its use of the descriptions con- 
stituted violations, they were unintentional and 
merely technical. 


ORDER 


The findings and circumstances stated in this 
decision shall be published. 

Copies of this decision shall be served upon 
the two respondents by registered mail or in 
person, and upon the complainant. 

Done at Washington, D. C., this 16th day of 


November, 1945. 
/S/ Thomas J. Flavin, 
Judicial Officer. 


Soybean Crushing Capacity 
By Epwarp G. ScHIFFMAN of Farm Credit 
Administration 
On Oct. 1, 1945, there were 116 sovbean oil - 
mills in operation in the 16 states which this 
report covers, with an estimated annual capacity, 
based on 330 days of operation, of approxi- 
mately 154,000,000 bus. Of this capacity, 41,- 
000,000 bus., or 27 per cent, was of the solvent 
type. In addition there were nine mills under 
construction. The capacity of these new mills 
under construction plus the additional capacity 
under construction by mills already in operation 
amounted to approximately 16,000,000  bus., 
bringing the total capacity in operation and 
under construction to 170,000,000 bus. Of this 
total, 51,000,000 bus., or 30 per cent, is of the 

solvent type. 

Despite the greater efficiency of the solvent 
method of extraction there was under construc- 
tion on Oct. 1, 1945, screw press or expeller 
capacity of approximately 6,000,000 bus. The 
trend toward solvent equipment is obvious, how- 


. ever, as on Oct. 1 only 27 per cent of the ca- 


pacity in operation was of the solvent type, 
whereas 64 per cent of the total capacity under 
construction on this date was of the solvent 
type. Several processors are now developing 
plans for changing over from mechanical screw 
press operations to solvent extractor equipment, 
and some have already made the change and are 
only awaiting an opportune time to discontinue 
their screw press or expeller operations. Many 
others, however, have made no such plans, with 
the result that one of the most difficult adjust- 
ment problems confronting the industry will be 
that resulting from the great differences in 
efficiency and therefore competitive position of 
mills using the two different types of equip- 
ment. 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, Improvements; changes in firms; fires, Peuus ition: accidents and deaths are solicited. 


Benton, Ark—Joe Blakley, 54, in the feed 
business here for 20 years, died Nov. 18— 
Pee 

Wilson, Ark.—The Helena Cotton Oil Co. 
will construct here a $250,000 plant to process 
cotton seed early in the new year.—P. J. P. 

Little Rock, Ark—The Arkansas Farm Bu- 


reau has been granted a charter here with an 
authorized capital stock of $500,000—P. J. P. 


Helena, Ark—The Helena Cotton Oil Co. 
will start construction of a $250,000 plant here 
soon after the first of the year, J. B. Lambert, 
president of the company, announced. A similar 
plant will be built at Wilson. The plant will be 
the first in the nation to use the solvent method 
which has been developed by the Allis-Chalmers 
Co., he stated, and follows the successful ex- 
perimentation which has been conducted during 
the past year at a pilot plant in Wilson. The 
new method involves the use of a liquid solvent 
to extract the oil from the cottonseed and ex- 
tracts over 99 per cent of the oil from the meal 
for a considerably higher yield over the present 
method which leaves at least six per cent of 
the oil in the meal, Mr. Lambert stated. As a 
result of the increased extraction of oil, a better 
grade of meal also results, he said. The com- 
pany expects to process about one-third of its 
cottonseed by this new method next year. It 
will continue to use its old plant until full pro- 
| duction can be obtained in the new structure. 
Since purchase of the company from the Blan- 
ton Co., St. Louis, Mo., by a group of Phillips 
County farmers three years ago, the present 
plant has doubled production. Other improve- 
ments made include construction of a 12,000-ton 
storage building. The same group of planters 
interested in this mill has started construction 
of a $150,000 fertilizer mixing industry here, 
operating as the Delta Fertilizer Co—P. J. P. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, Cal—A proposed transaction 
whereby the Ralston Purina Co. would pur- 
chase all assets and assume all liabilities of 
the Taylor Milling Corp. has been approved by 
the directors of both companies and is subject 
to the approval of the stockholders of the 
Taylor Milling Co. until Dec. 20. The Ralston 
proposal, if accepted, will liquidate the Taylor 
- organization and there will be no transfer of 
stock. The 100,000 shares outstanding will be 
paid for on the’ basis of book value of approxi- 
mately $28.50 a share, H. V. Mootbar, pres. 
of Taylor Milling Co., stated. Date for the pro- 
posed acquisition is at the close of business on 
Dec. 31, 1945. Principal stockholders are J. 
Hartley Taylor, chairman of the board, and N. 
B. Taylor, sec’y-treas. 

Pomona, Cal—The Bell Grain & Milling Co. 
is building a feed mill and storage building in 
the rear of its present establishment. The plant 
is scheduled for completion in time for installa- 
tion of new and fully modern machinery and 
start of operation about Jan. 1. The building, 
of frame construction with metal sheating, will 
be 28x77 ft., and 62 ft. high. O.“H. Malzahn is 
in charge of construction. The new building 
will complete the Bell plant which has been 
under development at the site since the first of 
the year. With completion and equipping of 
the mill the firm will resume its full services, 
halted by fire in January, 1944, including the 
manufacture of poultry and dairv feeds and 
grinding grain for the poultry and dairy busi- 


nesses. Bruce and Boyd Bell, brothers, are 


partners in the business. 


CANADA 


Vancouver, B. C.—D. T. Harris, local man- 
ager of Kerr, Gifford & Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Vancouver Grain Exchange at the 
recent annual meeting. Eris R. Holden of 
Hallet-Carey, Ltd., is new vice-pres.; H. W. 
Cameron was re-elected sec’y-treas. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs, Colo—Economy Feed 
Mills has been purchased by Carl Timme who 
will continue to operate without change of firm 
name. 

Denver, Colo.—Monaghan, Miller, Connell 
Grain Co. has opened for business in the Fergu- 
son Bldg. Members of the firm are J. H. and 
N. M. Monaghan, Herbert L. Miller and Leo 
Connell. 

Monte Vista, Colo—The Monte Vista Flour 
Mills Co. recently erected 10 steel bins, with 
1,650 bus. capacity each, to provide additional 
storage for seed grains. Seed wheat, barley and 
oats will be stored there until the grain is re- 
moved for cleaning-and planting. 

Loveland, Colo.—Our company, which has 
been operating in temporary quarters, soon will 
be doing business in our new plant. Our new 
concrete elevator and feed mill is about com- 
pleted, and our warehouse is under construc- 
tion—T. S. Dine, gen. mgr., Big Thompson 
Milling & Elvtr. Co. 

Olathe, Colo—Floyd Fluke has been named 
manager of the D. S. Mitchell & Co. mill. He 
is an experienced man in cleaning seeds and 
feed grinding. Roy Davis, who has been in 
charge of the mill since the purchase from 
Sam Harris a few months ago, will remain 
with the Mitchell company in Delta in the 
appliance shop. 

Grand Junction, Colo—W. W. Campbell, 
after 48 years with the Colorado Milling & 
Elvtr. Co., is retiring from active duty and 
will take a well earned rest altho he will con- 
tinue in an advisory capacity. Vernon D. Howey, 
recently returned from service and formerly 
employed at the Monte Vista Mill, succeeds 
him. Mr. Howey also will supervise the branch 
elevators at Delta and Montrose. Mr. Campbell, 
affectionately known as “Billy” to his manv 
friends in the grain trade, has played a leading 
part in developing the milling industry on the 
Western Slope. He served several terms as 
president of the Western Colorado Millers 
Ass’n. 


ILLINOIS 


Cisne, Ill1—Ledbetter Bros. recently put in 
operation a new mill for custom grinding and 
feed mixing. 

Jacob, Ill1—Paul M. Estel, 64, who had op- 
erated a grain elevator here oe 30 years, died 
at his home Nov. 23.—P. J. P 

Congerville, I!]—Emil Stohl has purchased 
the local grain elevator from Wilbert Mosiman 
which he sold to Mr. Mosiman early in 1943.— 
ee fea lee: 

Farmer City, Ill—The Gring & McCord 
Elvtr. Co. has appointed Stanley D. Hamman 
assistant manager. He will have charge of ac- 
counting records.—P. J. P. 


Witt, Il1—Henry Ernst, formerly a partner 
in the Witt Elevator, died Dec. 1. Since retir- 
ing from the grain business several years ago 
he had devoted his time to farm and real estate 
holdings.—H. H. H. 

New Baden, Ill—Lorraine (Ray) Haas of 
New Baden and Cornelius Voegele of Smithton 
will establish a mill here for the grinding of 
alfalfa into meal and expéct to have the plant 
in operation by Jan. 1—P. J. P. 

Mascoutah, Ill—The P. H. Postel Mlg. Co. 
is building a soybean mill and large elevator. 
The company’s present plant will be modernized 
to meet milling competition in domestic and 
bakery flours and in mixed feeds. 


Paxton, Ill—Lyle Hollis, who came here two 
years ago as manager of the Paxton Farmers 
Co-operative Grain Co., has resigned and will 
leave the middle of December for Hubbard, 
Ta;, to ee manager of a co-operative bean 
mill,— ils 

ate : 1—Grover Fisher, a grain man 
of 30 years experience has been named manager 
of the Ozier-Kelsey Grain Co. elevator. Cecil 
R. Ozier, Champaign contractor, recently pur- 
chased the partnership interest of Paul Kelsey 
in the business. 


Shawneetown, I1l—The home of C. P. Potter, 
manager of the Shawneetown Elvtr. Co., was 
damaged by a fire Noy. 23; loss estimated at 
$1,500 on building and $500 on contents. The 
fire is believed to have started from an over- 
heated stove.—P. J. P. 


Melvin, Ill—D. E. Coatz, claiming to repre- 
sent the Trade Service Co. is collecting for 
subscriptions from Illinois grain dealers without 
any authority from us and without remitting 
any funds to pay for the subscriptions.—Grain 
& Feed Journals, Consolidated. 


Morris, Ill—Rosenbaum Bros., Inc., are 
building a 100,000-bu. grain elevator on the site 
of the old tannery, 50 ft. north of the river 
bank. Docks have been built for shipment of 
grain by water and a switch track laid to the 
site from the Rock Island terminal. 


Hillsboro, Ill!—Frank Ware, 63, manager of 
Barnstable-Ware Co., grain, feed and_ seed 
dealer, died unexpectedly Nov. 23. Mr. Ware, 
active in the grain trade for years, at one time 
was interested in elevators at Butler, Coffen, 
Irving and ea Ill—H. H. H. 


White Heath, —Cecil R. Ozier of Cham- 
paign has a ciachl the partnership interest of 
Paul Kelsey in the White Heath Grain & 
Supply Co. and in the Ozier-Kelsey Grain Co. 
at Galesburg, operators of grain elevators. Ozier 
and Kelsey have operated the White Heath 
concern as a partnership since 1944 and the 
Galesburg business for more than a year. James 
L. Lair has heen engaged as manager of the 
White Heath Grain & Supply Co.—P. J. P. 


Hillsboro, Ill—At a meeting of officers and 
directors of the Barnstable group of companies 
new officers were elected as follows: For the 
Barnstable-Ware firm of Hillsboro Roy Hewitt 
was elected pres., C. W. Barnstable, vice-pres., 
and Hal Whitten, sec’y and treas. Hal Whitten 
will be general manager of the Hewitt Produce 
Co. and Roy Hewitt general manager of the 
Barnstable-Ware Feed & Supply Co. For the 
Barnstable Supply Co. of Hillsboro and Litch- 
field, C. W. Barnstable of Nokomis was elected 
pres., Hal Whitten of Hillsboro vice-pres., and 
W. F. Allen of Litchfield sec’y and treasurer. 
—P. J. P. 
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Xenia, Ill—The feed store of Basil Bright 
was destroyed by fire Nov. 22. Mr. Bright had 
moved into the building and reopened his busi- 
ness just a few weeks before the fire—P. ewes 


Woodson, Ill—The Woodson Farmers Elvtr. 
Co., at its annual meeting Nov. 27, announced 
a three per cent dividend and distributed patron- 
age dividend checks.—P. J. P. 

Vienna, Ill—Ed Bellamy, 75, who had been 
in the feed and milling business here for 24 
years, died Dec. 5. He had sold his business 
just a few days before his death to Leslie Hogs- 
head and retired because of ill health—P. J. P. 

Melvin, Ifl1—An unauthorized traveling man 
who has been collecting for subscrpitions to the 
Journal in Illinois has been operating in the 
neighborhood of this town. If you must patron- 
ize these traveling fakers, please pay them by 
check made payable to our order, then they 
will be put to the task of committing forgery, 
a penitentary offense if they endorse the check. 
—Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


Pekin, Ill1—The directors of the Pekin Farm- 
ers Grain Co. at a meeting held here Dec. 3 
voted an 8 per cent dividend and a 1.5c refund 
a bushel to all who sold grain to the firm dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending Sept. 30. The follow- 
ing amounts of grain were handled during the 
year: Corn, 1,203,135 bus.; oats, 67,438 bus. ; 
wheat, 187,279 bus.; soybeans, 209,810 bus.; rye, 
1,937 bus.; screenings, 4,214 bus—P. J. P. 


Spring Valley, I!l_—Steel for the new Cargill, 
Inc., elevator, which is to be built on a site 
just west of the river bridge along the south 
bank of the Illinois River, arrived, to be used 
for the steel piling on the bank, as foundation 
supports. There is considerable filling to be 
done along the river bank at this spot to raise 
the site above flood water. Some work may be 
done this winter if weather conditions permit. 


Lexington, Ill—A. P. Schantz recently sold 
his elevator, lumber and coal business to N. R. 
Peine of Minier, who will take possession early 
in January. Mr. Schantz began business here 
Dec. 4, 1910, under the name of The Lexington 
Grain Co. In 1919 he built a new elevator and 
the name of the firm was changed to The A. P. 
Schantz Co., under which name it has become 
one of the largest local enterprises. Mr. Schantz 
will remain here and will maintain and office in 
the F. W. Meyer building he recently bought 
and is remodeling. Mr. Peine is president of 
the Farmers State Bank of Minier and has 
long been in the lumber and coal business also. 
Lt. Gilbert S. Peine, a son, will operate the 
local business under the firm name of Peine 
Grain Co. of Lexington. He is now on his way 
home from Germany where he served with the 
U. S. Army Intelligence Corps. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


Clement, Curtis & Co., have moved to larger 
quarters on the third floor of the Board of 
Trade Bldg. 


Among new members recently enrolled in 
the Board of Trade were Henry H. Cate, Dal- 
las, Tex., and Gordon B. Austin, Chicago. 


Edmund T. Miller, 61, retired vice-pres. of 
Hately Bros. Co. and a former member of the 
Board of Trade, died Dec. 11 in St. Luke’s 
Hospital. 


Chicago Board of Trade directors ruled that, 
effective Dec. 13, no new commitments may be 
made in December wheat, corn and barley fu- 
tures except by traders who intend to make 
delivery and have contract grades of grain 
available. Any other trading in these futures 
must be for liquidation. 


STRATTON 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
MILL FEEDS— FEED PRODUCTS — BY-PRODUCTS 
Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


The grain futures market on the Board of 
Trade will be closed officially during Monday, 
Dec. 24, while the market for spot grain will 
remain open, by vote of the directors. 


Shortage of feed supplies and inability to 
trade led to the closing of the Newsome Feed 
Co.’s local office. W. B. Swygard, manager, is 
engaging in another line of business. 


By action of Chicago Board of Trade direc- 
tors Dec. 8, effective Dec. 10, there can be no 
trading in December wheat, corn and barley 
except for liquidation purposes, but new sales 
can be made against grain actually in position 
for delivery. 


Members of the Chicago Board of Trade 
voted 483 to 26 to amend-its charter, broaden- 
ing its powers to acquire stock of the Chicago 
Board of Trade Safe Deposit Co., owner of 
the Board of Trade Building, at a recent meet- 
ing. The members voted 463 to 25 to buy all 
stock of the Safe Deposit Co., now owner of 
the building. 


J. O. McClintock, a director of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, was elected first vice-pres. of 
the National Ass’n of Commodity Exchanges 
and Allied Trades at a meeting of its directors 
in Chicago recently. Ody H. Lamborn, head 
of the New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, 
was named president; O. W. Olson, business 
manager of the Chicago Mercantile Exchange, 
sec’y and treasurer, 


The Nominating Committee of the Chicago 
Board of Trade Dec. 5 submitted its recom- 
mendations covering candidates to be voted on 
by the membership of the Ass’n on Jan. 14, as 
follows: For pres., Harry C. Schaack, present 
incumbent; first vice-pres., Richard F. Uhlmann 
(renominated) ; 2nd vice-pres., J..O. McClin- 
tock. For directors, to serve for three years: 
Homer P. Hargrave, Lee H. Wagner, George 
W. Altorfer, John R. Murray and Albert C. 
Fischer. To serve three years on the nominat- 
ing committee were named Adam J. Riffel and 
William Enke, Jr. Nominations to the Com- 
mittee of Appeals were: Gilbert D. Mathy, 
L. A. Laybourn, Edward Nieft, Clarence Row- 
land, Jr., and Ernest C. Brunke. For the Com- 
mittee of Arbitration the names of the follow- 
ing have been submitted: Paul W. Joslyn, 
Elmer E. Tremaine, Arthur J. Bailer, Gardner 
B. Van Ness, Jr., and William J. Walton— 
F. C. Bisson, Dir. of Public Relations. 


Wm. F. Shanahan, 70, who was engaged in 
grain inspection work since the age of 15, 
died Dec. 13. Born in Buffalo, N. Y., he start- 
ed as a clerk in the weighing department of the 
Buffalo Grain Exchange: later he was a samp- 
ler in the Buffalo Corn Exchange. In 1913 Mr. 
Shanahan was appointed aid in grain standard- 
ization and served in the Decatur, Ill., office 
until 1916, when the Grain Standards Act was 
passed. He then was assigned to establish var- 
ious supervision offices, and was the first super- 
visor at Cincinnati, Peoria, Toledo and Pitts- 
burgh. He was called to the Field Headquar- 
ters in Chicago when that office was established 
in 1919, where he was curator of the extensive 
grain variety files, and prepared display cab- 
inets and type trays which were furnished to 
all grain inspection and supervision depart- 
ments in the United States, and all grain ex- 
changes in foreign countries. His most “recent 
contribution was the preparation of 400 display 
cards showing the classes of beans covered by 
the U. S. Standards. An expert in grain class- 
ification, he had the patience which was so 
necessary in his work. He retired from service 
Noy. 30, 1945, on his 70th birthday. 
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INDIANA 


Indianapolis, Ind—Andrew Koerner, 69, co- 
owner of Koerner Bros. feed store, died re- 
cently. 


Greenwood, Ind.—Everett Wiley and his son, 
Julian, repurchased the feed store from Marley 
Lasiter. 

Dixon, Ind—The Monroeville Co-operative 
Exchange has its new cob burner in operation. 
An office will be built—A. E. L. 


Clymers (Logansport p.o.) Ind—The Hirsch 
Bros. Grain Co elevator recently was painted 
with aluminum making it very attractive— 
A, E. Le 

Lincoln, Ind—The Lincoln Elevator Co. re- 
cently installed a new electric truck hoist; a 
new hammer mill and mixer will be installed 
later.—A. E. L. ° 


Fairmount, Ind—The Fairmount Grain 
Co.’s new elevator has been completed, built 
on the site of the structure that was lost in a 
recent $25,000 fire. 


Marengo, Ind—Marengo Milling Co. has 
been purchased by John Vance of Milltown, 
who will operate the business, grinding, shelling 
popcorn, and later making meal. 

Monroe, Ind.—Fire broke out in the cupola 
of the Farm Bureau elevator at 7 p. m. Dec. 
llth; caused by a bearing on line shaft. Eleva- 
tor was saved by fire department.—A. E. L. 


Burket, Ind—I have sold the business known 
as the Burket Elevator to Herbert Dean Gos- 
hert and Woodrow L. Kern, who will continue 
under the name of Burket Elevator—A. L. 
Summe. 


Auburn, Ind.—Harold E. Yoder recently re- 
signed as sec’y-treas. and manager of Co- 
operative Mills, Inc., to take a position with 
Trenton Milling Co., Trenton, Ill. C. E. Baker, 
Jr., of Chicago has succeeded him here. 


Scottsburg, Ind—The Everts Grain Co. has 
been purchased by the Washington County 
Farm Bureau from the owners, Herman Ey- 
eritt and Grace Eberts Everitt. The new own- 


ers will take over the business on Jan, 14, 
1946. 


Crawfordsville, Ind.—Richard W. Williams 
has purchased the Busenbark Grain & Heating 
Co. from Newton Busenbark, who is retiring 
from business because of ill health. Mr. Wil- 
liams stated the elevator service of the com- 
pany will be discontinued. 


Fort Wayne, Ind—The. Northeastern Indi- 
ana Hay & Grain Dealers Ass’n will have a 
regular dinner meeting Jan. 14th. Ladies are 
specially invited; officers will be elected. Enter- 
tainment will be furnished by the Summit City 
Quartet, one of the outstanding barber shop 
quartets of Indiana—A. E. L. 


IOWA 

Dysart, Ia—The R. V. Leo Grain Co. eleva-~ 
tor has been given a new coat of paint! 

Dysart, Ia—The Tama-Benton Grain Co. re- 
cently installed a modern manlift and two new 
motors in its elevator. 

Mount Ayr, Ia—The Brenizer Grain & Seed 
Co. has been sold, the new owners operating - 


i business as the Mount Ayr Farmers Supply 
0. 


Oakland, Ia—The Farmers Co-op. elevator 
office was entered recently by burglars and the 
knob was broken off the safe in an unsuccessful 
attempt 1o open it—A. G. T. 


Wever, Ia—Edson Cornick, who served as a 
captain in the army air force during World 
War II, has been named manager of the Farm- 
ers Grain & Supply Co. elevator. 


Des Moines, Ia—E. L. Dutcher, assistant 
manager of Swift & Co. soybean mill, has been 
promoted to director of sales of protein con- 
centrates and by-product feeds for the Missouri 
River plants with headquarters at St. Joseph, 
Mo., and will direct sales in Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Missouri.—P. J. P. 
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Ackley, Ia—R. F. Butzlaff, Aplington, re- 
cently bought the interest of Harvey Sietsema 
in the Moorman feed store and will take pos- 
session the later part of December. 

LeGrand, Ia—The LeGrand Elevator Co. has 
completed its $40,000 elevator and has the plant 
in operation. Carl Tow and Bertrum Sawyer 
are the owners and Harry Weitzell is office 
manager. 

Shelby, Ia——Thornton Eckel will be new 
manager at the Hale Grain Co. elevator, taking 
over his duties there Jan. 1. He succeeds Fred 
McClenahan, who has purchased an elevator at 
Pierce, Neb. 

Stanwood, Ia.—Robert L. Sucher of Cherokee, 
Ta., purchased the business of the Stanwood 
Feed & Supply Co., which was formed about 
five years ago by Robert Domer and the late 
Herb Behrens. 

Moreland, Ia.——Eden Shonka, 42, died recent- 
ly in a hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., where he 
had been confined for a week after being in 
failing health for a year. Mr. Shonka was em- 
ployed at the Farmers Grain Elevator. 

Inwood, Ia—Farm and business leaders of 
Inwood and surrounding territory are planning 
organization of a co-operative owned grain ele- 
vator. Albert Hamann was elected pres. and 
P. J. Johnson sec’y of the promotional group. 

Searsboro, Ia.—The Bowen Grain & Lbr. Co. 
has been sold by G. G. Bowen to E. B. Macye 
and son, Howard, of Lynville. Howard Macy 
will be in charge of the elevator. Mr. Bowen 
plans to take a long rest after 36 years in the 
business. 

Marshalltown, Ia—Marshall Mills, Inc., will 
build a $60,000 plant here to process soybeans, 
Fred Johnson, pres. of the company, announced. 
Construction will start as soon as weather per- 
mits and the plant will be in operation by next 
fall PS yes 

Boone, Ia—Carl Danilson, who recently re- 
turned from the U. S. Army service, again has 
taken over his duties as manager of the Farm- 
ers Co-op. Elvtr. & L. S. Co., assuming active 
management Dec. 1.—Art Torkelson, with Lam- 
son Bros. & Co. 

Fairfield, Ia—Thieves entered the Hayes 
Grain & Feed Co. elevator recently but nothing 
was stolen. The cash register and safe con- 
tained no money and both had been left open, 
so were not damaged. Entrance was gained 
through an-opening in the basement wall. 


Fairfield, Ia—Fairfield Soy Mills, operated 
for three years by Joseph and I. D. Siniako 
of Cedar Rapids, with Albert E. Becker, man- 
ager, has been sold to the Doughboy Mills, Inc., 
of New Richmond, Wis. Plans for rebuilding 
the buildings destroyed by fire last July will 
go forward, according to the new owners. Mr. 
Becker will continue as manager.—A. G. T. 


Morrison, Ia—Roland Baumann of Woden 
will be new manager of the Farmers Elevator, 
taking over his duties here March 1. H. R. 
Stock, who had managed the elevator for sev- 
eral years but resigned two years ago because 
of ill health, after a short rest had returned to 
look after the business until a new manager 
could be obtained.’ 


Ruthven, Ia—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. So- 
ciety’s feed mill burned Dec. 12 with a loss 
estimated at $25,000, partly insured. The fire 
was discovered at midnight by a passerby. The 
day before a fire in the mixing and grinding 
room was believed to have been extinguished. 
Hidden sparks from this blaze may have been 
carried up the shaft of the mill. Fred Grange 
is manager.—A. G. T. 


Des Moines, Ia.—The N.L.R.B. on Nov. 23 
ordered an election held within 30 days among 
production and maintenance employees of Sar- 
gent & Co.. feed firm, to determine whether the 
workers desire to be represented by Local 90, 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers (A.F.L.) or Local 268, International 
Union of Operating Engineers (A.F.L.), for 
purpose of collective bargaining. 


Davenport, Ia—The Ralston Purina Co., 
which operates one of its largest mid-west 
plants here, is negotiating for the Taylor Mill- 
ing Corp of California, John Burrows, man- 
ager of the local plant, announced. If the nego- 
tiations are approved, change of ownership will 
be effective Jan. 1. The expansion on the 
Pacific Coast is a major step in the company’s 
post-war program for extending and broaden- 
ing service to the American farmer. 

Des Moines, Ia—An elevator under construc- 
tion for the Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of 
Iowa suffered a loss of $500 in a fire Nov. 28 
which started on the top of the building, 185 
ft. in the air. Firemen, two at a time, were 
hoisted from the ground to the top of the struc- 
ture in a large cement bucket, carrying hose 
with which to fight the blaze. The fire orig- 
inated from a coke-burning salamander ‘being 
used to keep cement from freezing—P. J. P. 


KANSAS 


Colony, Kan—The Colony Elvtr. Co. has 
been dissolved. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—The Partridge Co-op. 
Elevator recently sustained a small loss from 
a friction fire. 

Lucas, Kan.—Ray Smith is the new manager 
of the Shellabarger Mill & Elvtr. Co. elevator, 
succeeding Frank Holman. 

Valley Center, Kan—The Farmers Elevator 
of which E. Carl Jones is proprietor, recently 
built an addition to its plant. 

Great Bend, Kan—The Great Bend Milling 
Co. recently installed a new Fairbanks Scale, 
10x45 deck, and dial recording. 

Clay Center, Kan—An explosion in air clean- 
ing equipment did some small damage in the 
Shellabargers, Inc., mill on Nov. 22. 

Colby, Kan.—Eddie Fryback, who was re- 
cently discharged from the armed _ service, is 
taking charge of operation of the Colby Grain 
Co.—G. M. H. 

Concordia, Kan.—The remodeling work at 
the Farmers Mill & Elvtr. Co. plant is progress- 
ing rapidly and the elevator is expected to be 
in operation soon. 

Radium, Kan—The Radium Co-op. Co. re- 
cently purchased _a Strong-Scott Air Telescop- 
ing Dump and Dump Grate thru White Star 
Co. and Allison, Eng. 


“REST ASSURED” 


Lawrence, Kan.—The Lawrence Milling Co. 
reported a recent sprinkler leakage loss. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—Roy Frank McClure, an 
employee of the Kelly Flour ~Mills, died, Nov. 
26 at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital after two months’ 
illness—He came to Hutchinson in 1926.— 
G M. H. 

Scott City, Kan—The Gano Grain Corp. 
elevator is being enlarged with an addition of 
eight steel bins of a total capacity of 88,000 bus., 
including three of 20,000 and two of 14,000 bus. 
each—G. M. H. 

Atchison, Kan.—Chas. Nachtrieb, 77, died 
at his home Dec. 11. He learned the milling 
business from his father and retired as a mill- 
wright at the Pillsbury mills after 23 years 
of service—P. J. P. 

Topeka, Kan—John W. Bannerman, 82, a 
native of Glasgow, Scotland, who cate to 
Topeka in 1882 and who had operated the 
Farmers Exchange Mills for the last 30 years, 
died at his home here Dec. 8.—P. J. P. 


Caruso, Kan.—Irv Hitz, who in 1922 was 
employed by Guy Fike at his elevator in Edson, 
Kan., and later took charge here, while the big 
elevator was under construction, died at his 
home in Jewell, Kan., Nov. 17—G. M. H. 

Leavenworth, Kan—A. E. Shelton, former- 
ly manager of the Buffalo (Okla.) Farmers 
Co-op. Elevator, recently purchased in part- 
nership with Carl Freed the Ashby & Son feed 
mill. They will take over operation of the bus- 
iness Jan. 1. 


Marquette, Kan—Edwin Carlson, who has 
been manager of the Rodney Milling Co. eleva- 
tor here, was transferred recently to Russell as 
mill manager of the company there. R. D. 
Moore of LaCrosse, Kans., is the new manager 
here—G. M. H. 


Norton, Kan—The Norton Feed Mill is 
building a warehouse at the rear of the mill. 
The new warehouse, which will measure 22x55 
ft., will take the place of several small sheds 
which could not be used for storage of perish- 
able feeds—G. M. H. 


Inman, Kan.—Mennonites of this community 
have donated enough wheat to make 500,000 
loaves of bread to be shipped to Holland and 
France to feed the needy. The Enns Milling 
Co. is milling the flour, and the Holland-Amer- 
ican Shipping Co. will transport it overseas — 

M. H. 


—when you mount “Nu-Hy’s” on the belt—you’ll stop 
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Blue Rapids, Kan.—Special recognition was 
given recently to the Blue Rapids Milling & 
Elevator Co. when it was cited by the Quarter- 
master’s Corps of the War Department for the 
part it played during the war in producing flour 
for the armed forces—G. M. H 

Sylvia, Kan—E. Bredfeldt of Bushton, Kan., 
has been appointed manager of the Sylvia Co- 
operative Grain Co. elevator, and succeeds 
A. W. Passmore. Mr. Bredfeldt, who formerly 
managed an elevator at Holyrood, was recently 
discharged from the army.—G. M. H. 


Topeka, Kan—The Page Milling Co. will 
build a brick, concrete and reinforced steel ad- 
dition, increasing capacity of the mill from its 
present output of 1,200 to 1,600 bbls. per day. 
The new addition will be 48x37 ft. and will be 
completed by Jan. 30. It will cost about $10,000. 


El Dorado, Kan.—Fifteen cars of wheat were 
derailed the night of Dec. 2 on the main line of 
the Mo.-Pac. R. R. twelve miles west of here. 
Some of the cars broke open and wheat rolled 
out along the right-of-way. Two wrecking 
crews were on the scene, cleaning up the debris. 
All traffic over the road was blocked—G. M. H. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—Members of the Hutchin- 
son Board of Trade and employees of local 
grain offices were given a Christmas season 
feed one noon recently by the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills. The luncheon, served on the trading floor 
of the Board of Trade, was attended by 75 
guests. The hosts were I. M. Carr, formerly of 
Hutchinson and now of Wichita, and Hale 


Manuel of Pillsbury’s offices in Wichita.—G. 
M. H. 
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Burrton, Kan.—The Buhler Mill & Elevator 
Co. recently: sold their elevator to Gilbert 
Hensley of Burrton who plans to convert it 
into a modern feed mill. The elevator was 
built years ago by three brothers——G. M. H 


Hutchinson, Kan.—George and Paul Gano of 
the Gano Grain Corp., were hosts recently at 
a turkey feed with all the trimmings, including 
mince and pumpkin pie, which was served to 
nearly 100 grain office employes. The noon meal 
was served in the board of trade quarters and 
was the Gano firm’s Christmas party for the 
grain fraternity—G. M. H. 

Moran, Kan.—Ralph Perkins of Mildred has 
purchased an interest in the Lam Grain & 
Elvtr. Co. which will be known as the Lam- 
Perkins Grain Co. Mr. Perkins will manage 
the business. He has been employed for the 
past three years as manager of the Glencliff 
Terminal Elevator at Mildred and official in- 
spector and weighmaster for the Kansas state 
grain inspection department. He formerly was 
connected with the Security Elvtr. Co. at Hut- 
chinson. 

Ellinwood, Kan.—Herman Baker, driver of 
a truck of the Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, 
Kan., was badly hurt recently when the truck 
skidded on ice as he approached the Ash creek 
bridge near Pawnee Rock, Kan., and overturned. 
Baker was hurled from the truck within sev- 
eral feet of the Santa Fe railway track and was 
unable to move. Both of his legs were broken 
and he suffered other injuries. He was alone 
at the time and was forced to lie there in the 
cold for half an hour before being discovered. 
He was then taken to a Great Bend hospital.— 
G. M. H 

Garden City, Kan—Benjamin O. Barber, 
30, an employe of the Finnup feed store, who 
returned recently from service with the army 
overseas, killed himself with a .22 caliber rifle 
at his home Dec. 9. He was found shot thru 
the heart, clutching the rifle. Barber was in the 
army from March, 1942, to July, 1945. He 
saw service in North Africa, Sicily and Italy. 
After his discharge he resumed work at the 
feed store. He is survived by his wife and 
two small children—G. M. H. 


Manhattan, Kan.—Two short-course sessions 
of the Wheat Kernel Analysis School at Kan- 
sas State College recently drew grain buyers, 
millers and federal and state inspectors from 
ten states. The courses were sponsored by the 
departments of agronomy and milling industry 
at the college. They were designed to familiar- 
ize the men with characteristics of kernels of 
different wheat varieties to enable buyers to 
purchase the kinds best suited for bread-making 
purposes. They acquainted the enrollees with 
methods of testing, advantages and disadvan- 
tages of wheat varieties and factors which in- 
fluence wheat quality. Forty-six men attended 
the beginning course Nov. 12-16. The advanced 
course for those who attended the school last 
year had an enrollment of 48 during its Novem- 
ber 19-21 run. Lecturers were Dr. Hilmer H. 
Laude, professor of farm crops; Alfred L. 
Clapp, professor of agronomy; and John A. 
Johnson, assistant in milling industry. Other 
instructors included L. E. Call, dean of the 
School of Agriculture and director of the agri- 
cultural experiment station at the college; Dr. 
John A. Shellenberger, professor of milling in- 
dustry; Prof. R. I. Throckmorton, head of the 
department of agronomy. States represented at 
the school included Utah, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Alabama, 
Texas, Colorado and Kansas. 


KENTUCKY 


Clinton, Ky.—Urey W. Patrick, 50, a miller, 
died ina Mayfield (Ky.) hospital Nov. 29 after 
a heart attack.—P. J. P 

Milton, ley hichwodd Inc., capital $50,000, 
has been incorporated by Paul oe Dant, of Mil- 
ton, William Neal, and Alvin W. Holsclaw, 
Louisville. for the stated purpose of manufac- 
turing mill and grain products and fertilizer. 


the GREDEaLERS. JOURNAL 


Some months ago Mr. Dant, son of the late 
Paul Dant, formerly connected with the old 
distillery concern known as Taylor & Williams, 
announced plans for installing a plant at a 
former distillery site here with the idea of de- 
veloping flour and feed products along with 
operating a distillery, planning first to install 
a power plant for steam and then install mill- 
ing equipment.—A. W. W. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge, La—The land, building and 
all improvements of the Boseman Feed Co., lo- 
cated on the Choctaw Road, have been pur- 
chased from C. O. Boseman by Ed C. Corley 
of New Orleans. In addition to the feed busi- 
ness Corley plans to handle outboard motors, 
boats, trailers and other merchandise. 


MARYLAND 


Vale, Md—The air compressor tank in the 
flour mill of Chas. Spaulding blew up Nov. 
29, causing slight damage. 

Ellicott City, Md.—Three buildings of the 
Howard County Farmers Coop. were destroyed 
by fire Dec. 5, causing a loss of approximately 
$90,000. William S. Ledbetter, the manager, 
said the buildings contained a $60,000 stock of 
seed corn and machinery valued at $15,000.— 
Pee Pe 


MICHIGAN 


Brooklyn, Mich—The Brooklyn Elevator has 
installed a new grinder and feed mixing equip- 
ment. 

Elkton, Mich—The Elkton Elvtr. Co. recent- 
ly installed an electric eye bean sorting ma- 
chine, Ira Faist, manager, announced. 

Albion, Mich—Ralph L. Clark, 44, an offi- 
cial of the Albion Elvtr. Co. since 1923 and its 
manager since 1938, died recently—G. W. Y. 

Goodison (Rochester p.o.), Mich—The old 
flour mill, built 110 years ago, has been sold and 
will be remodeled into a plant that will gen- 
erate electricity. 

Ravenna, Mich—-The Ravenna Butter Co. 
has been dissolved and reorganized as the Ra- 
venna Co-op. Co. During the war the firm ex- 
panded into the grain and feed business which 
necessitated the reorganization. 

Vernon, Mich.—The Vernon Elvtr. & Lumber 
Co., owned and operated by Ben Long for the 
past 15 years, has been sold to Jos. G. Glaser 
and two sons, of Williamston, who will take 
possession of the business Jan. 1. Mr. Long will 
retire from active business and is planning a 
vacation trip west for the winter. Mr. Glaser 
has been connected with the Williamston Pro- 
ducers Elevator. The sons were captains in 
World War II.—G. W. Y. 


MINNESOTA 


Cook, Minn.—The Arrowhead Seed Growers 
Co-op. is operating its hammer mill in custom 
grinding. 

Duluth, Minn—Ray E. Batley, Jr. was 
elected a member of the Duluth Board of Trade, 
Dec. 8.—F. G. C. 

Brainerd, Minn.—The interior of the Voss 


- Farm Supply Co. building was gutted by fire 


recently, the flames spreading to adjoining 
buildings before being brought under control.— 
Veep az 

Evansville, Minn—Wm. F. Meissner, who 
for many years owned and operated the Evans- 
ville Grain Co. until forced to retire from active 
business four years ago because of ill health, 
died recently. 

Gaylord, Minn—Kenneth F. Johnson, owner 
and operator of the Gaylord Flour & Feed Mill, 
has been succeeded by Clayton Johnson, of Min- 
neapolis, recently released from the Army Air 
Corps, previously in the feed business at 
Shakopee. . 
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Lake Park, Minn.—Carl Zachariason has re- 
signed as manager of the Lake Park Elvtr. Co. 
feed mill, a position he has held since 1937. 
Selmer Zachariason, his son, will succeed him. 
The latter recently was discharged from the 
armed forces. Carl Zachariason had been in the 
milling industry for 35 years. 

St. Paul, Minn.—The establishment of a Can- 
adian-American Co-op. to handle the world ex- 
port of grain for regional co-operatives’ rep- 
resentatives' and members of the National 
Federation of Grain Co-operatives will be taken 
up at a meeting to be held here in March. W. J. 
Parker, pres. of the Manitoba Pool Elevators, 
Winnipeg, has been asked to invite all Can- 
adian wheat co-operatives in the western prov- 
inces to attend the meeting. 


MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 


D. W. Aughenbaugh, 55, a retired miller, died 


here recently.—P. J. P A 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce will 
be closed Monday, Dec. 24, preceding Christ- 
mas. 


A minimum of construction was necessary to 
convert the large French-type baronial chateau 
built by Rufus R. Rand at Gray’s Bay, Lake 
Minnetonka, into a headquarters office for Car- 
gill, Inc. Chief executives of the company and 
an office personnel of about 100 persons will 
occupy the mansion, with direct telegraph and 
telephone lines running to Minneapolis. 

Chamber of Commerce directors Dec. 13 
adopted a resolution that the maximum price 
on trades in rye for September or subsequent 
delivery would be $1.395 per bushel, effective 
Dec. 14, on No. 2, with premiums for higher 
grades, and a discount for No. 3. The regula- 
tion of Oct. 31 is rescinded, except that trading 
in Jy, 1946, delivery continues to be prohib- 
ited. 

Thos. J. Cassidy, well known grain trader at 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce pit, 
dropped dead Dec. 5, while attending to business 
affairs at the Exchange. Mr. Cassidy had been 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce for 
46 years. He began his business career as a 
young man as a telegraph operator. For several 
years he was associated with Chas. E. Lewis 
and later formed the partnership of Cassidy 
& Munson. After this firm was dissolved he 
spent much time looking after his farm inter- 
ests, but his interest in grain never ceased, and 
ve a familiar figure daily on the Exchange 

oor. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Mo—The St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange will be closed on Dec. 24, preceding 
Christmas. 


Plattsburg, Mo.—The large grain elevator 
being built for Halferty Bros. by the Olsen 
Const. Co. is nearing completion—P. J P. 


Aurora. Mo.—M. F. A. Milling Co. is con- 
verting its feed plant into a continuous mix 
operation, to be ready for operation in January. 


Adrian, Mo.—The Farmers Exchange has 
sold its elevator with warehouse attached, to 
the Harriman Elevator, possession given at 
once.—A. N. F 


Kearney, Mo.—M. F. Winn has sold his feed 
and grain business to Darrel Cave, giving pos- 
session Noy. 1. Mr. Winn was in the grain 
business here for 33 years. 


Springfield, Mo.—The Missouri Farmers 
Ass’n has announced the purchase of the Spring- 
field Packing Co., which has been doing 
$1,500,000 annual business here.—P. J. P 


Maryville, Mo—Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. 
Sockler, who had owned the Maryville Flour 
Mill for the last ten years, sold the business 
recently to Clyde Baird and son, Captain 
Charles L. Baird, of Leavenworth, Kan, The 
a ey be known as the Baird Milling Co. 
—P. J. P. 


St. Charles, Mo.—The office of the St. 
Charles County Grain Growers Ass’n was en- 
tered during the night of Dec. 12, the combi- 
nation of the safe removed and about $100 in 
cash taken.—P. J. P. 


Rolla, Mo.—John Fleming, 57, for the last 
20 years manager for the Missouri Farmers 
Assn. here died Nov. 25. He had served as a 
member of the board of directors of the Rolla 
Chamber of Commerce—P. J. P. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Fritz Cronkite, resigned 
as athletic coach in the St. Joseph public 
schools to take a position with the Quaker 
Oats Company as industrial training super- 
visor for the St. Joseph plant—P. J. P. 

Albany, Mo.—The home of A. V. Gregory, 
feed mill operator here, was badly damaged 
by fire recently. The following day Mr. Greg- 
ory caught three fingers in a feed mill, injur- 
ing them so badly that amputation was neces- 
sary.—P. J. P. 

Hamilton, Mo.—The Green Mill & Elevator 
Co. has delivered its annual Thanksgiving and 
Christmas gifts to the six Hamilton churches 
in the form of a ton of coal to each. This has 
been an annual custom of the firm for the past 
Gibe REE, Re 


Lees Summit, Mo.—The Green Bros. Seed 
Co. of Nashville, Tenn., recently sold the Old 
Mill to Walter M. Green, Jr., and Elmer Kess- 
ler who have taken possession of the business. 
Mr. Greene, Jr., one of the new owners, has 
been manager of the Old Mill since it was pur- 
chased last year. 


KANSAS CITY LETTER 

The Kansas City Board of Trade will be 
closed on Monday, Dec. 24, preceding Christ- 
mas. 

The Kansas City Feed Club-will have its 
second annual Christmas dinner dance in the 
Windsor Room of the Phillips Hotel on Dec. 
13. M. A. McClelland, sec’y of the club, has 


issued invitations to all members and their 
families. There will be favors for the ladies in 
attendance. 


Charles C. Dreyer, recently released from 
service in the armed forces, has applied for 
reinstatement to membership in the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. He purchased the mem- 
bership ef Bruce F. Young, Hutchinson, Kan., 
for $5,000. O. E. Fisher was elected to mem- 


bership in the local exchange. 


GRAIN FUMIGATION FACTS 
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MONTANA 


Williams, Mont—Leo Wollam, who has been 
manager of the International Elvtr. Co.'s ele- 
vators here, has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of Sinox division for all Montana east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 


Choteau, Mont—Roy A. Anderson, 53, for- 
merly in charge of the Rocky Mt. Elevator, 
and later operating his own feed business, died 
recently in a hospital in Rochester, Minn. He 
had been ill for about a year. 


NEBRASKA 


Ashland, Neb.—The Kuhl-Reece Co. recent- 
ly gave its mill building a coat of aluminum 
paint. 

Giltner, Neb.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. will 
build an addition to its plant, to be used as a 
warehouse. 

Beemer, Neb—Capt. Ray Tonjes, awaiting 
discharge from the Army, is now manager of 
the Farmers Union Elevator. 


Overton, Neb.—Harvey Potter, who lost both 
legs two years ago in an accident while work- 
ing for the Central Alfalfa Co., died recently 
of a heart attack. 


Leigh, Neb.—Charley Botsch and Cyril A. 
Trotholz have become partners in tke Leigh 
Grain Co. and will operate the elevator former- 
ly owned by Walrath & Sherwood Co. 


Rulo, Neb.—A location for possible construc- 
tion of a grain elevator from which barges 
could be loaded has been acquired by the Hart- 
Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co—G. M. H. 


Omaha, Neb.—The F. R. Miller Feed Co. 
mill was damaged by fire recently that started 
near the top of the 6-story section of the plant. 
Loss was confined chiefly to grain stored in 
the structure. 


Long Pine, Neb—The L. O. Shaneyfelt Co. 
grain elevator was damaged slightly recently 
by a fire communicated from a near-by burn- 
ing lumber shed. Volunteer firemen are credited 
with saving the elevator. 


Creston, Neb—The Farmers Lumber & 
Grain Co. has been incorporatel; incorporators 
Ann C. Viergutz and Carl F. Herrguth, both of 
Columbus. Orville Crocker will serve as resi- 
dent manager. The corporation was capitalized 
at $50,000 


An informative Series of Questions and Answers 
on Treating, Insect and Grain Handling Problems 


Anyone wishing more glia 
tailed information on this 
or other subjects related 
to grain fumigation is in- 
Ques- 
tioners will not be sub- 
jected to sales arguments, 


vited to write us. 


but will receive honest 
answers within the limits 
of our information. 


No. 1 


No, this is a common but mistaken belief. 
Although insect resistance does increase at 
low temperatures, the controlling factor is 
grain temperature, not outside temperature. 
If active infestation is present, then effective 
treating is possible. 
half the grain fumigated each crop year is 
treated from September through January. 


Is cold weather unfavorable for 
effective grain fumigation? 


On an average, over 


SS [Weevil -Cide 
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Oakland, Neb—H. H. Erwin, Fremont, will 
build a $90,000 alfalfa dehydrating plant at the 
Burlington railroad Essen site three miles south 
of Oakland. He expects to have the plant in 
operation prior to the hay season next spring. 


Loomis, Neb—The Farmers Co-op. Co. has 
purchased the East Elevator from the Lexing- 
ton Mills and has reconditioned the plant 
throughout, covering the elevator with iron 
using North Dakota Stream-line cornice. Eck 
Olsen did the work. 


Liberty, Neb.—Lyle Willey, truck driver for 
the Liberty Grain Co., was killed near here re- 
cently, when driving alone, his automobile 
struck loose gravel and overturned. The driver 
was dead when persons arrived at the scene 
of the accident—G. M. H. 


Herman, Neb—The Herman Alfalfa Milling 
Co. has been incorporated; capital, $80,000. 
The incorporators are Gilbert O. Paladle, Er- 
nest O. Lange and Robert Skinner of Herman, 
C. F. Kuncl, Jr., of. Omaha, William Skinner 
of San Diego, Cal., and Kenneth N. Nelson 
of Tekamah.—P. J. P. 


Central City, Neb—C. J. Hauserman and 
Guy Thompson are opening an alfalfa dehy- 
drating mill. Thirty to 60 employees will be 
working there, Mr. Hauserman stated. A 
complete dehydration plant will be installed. 
in the spring, but alfalfa meal will be manufac- 
tured until then from sun-cured alfalfa. 


Clarkson, Neb—The Clarkson Milling & 
Grain Co., including the mill and elevator, was 
sold recently by Anton Bartak to the Schuyler 
Milling Co., the new owner taking immediate 
Possession. Operation of the local mill will start 
as soon as sufficient help can be obtained. The 
mill specialized in the handling of feed. It 
had not been making flour for some time. 


Valentine, Neb.—The 20,000-bu. Roosa Ele- 
vator and about 5,000 bus. of grain in storage 
were destroyed by fire early Dec. 9. Bert 
Roosa, owner, stated he believed the blaze be- 
gan in the basement of the 20-year-old struc- 
ture. It was discovered when telephone wires 
burned thru and caused lights on the local 
telephone switchboard to blink, and the operator 
sent police to investigate the cause. 


Falls City, Neb—The Falls City Milling 
Co. has been purchased by the Hart-Bartlett- 
Sturtevant Grain Co. of Kansas City, opera- 
tors of many grain elevators in this territory. 
Possession was given Nov. 26. The new owners 
will continue the business as now conducted for 
the present, but eventually will discontinue the 
flour milling and convert the entire space to the 
manufacture of livestock feeds. T. J. Whit- 
aker, manager and treasurer of the Falls City 
Milling Co., will retire from business. H. E. 
Thompson, employed with the firm for 18 years, 
will remain as manager under the new own- 
ership. 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—The Ralston Purina Co. 
vill spend approximately $300,000 for the re- 
habilitation of power facilities at its feed mill 
at 121 Prenat St. Lloyd Hedrick, company 
vice-pres. and manager of the plant, announced. 
This is the first step in a sizable expansion pro- 
gram planned here—G. E. T. 

Oswego, N. Y.—Ralston Purina Co. plans 
to establish a manufacturing plant here, Ray 
E. Rowland, vice-pres. in charge of production, 
announced. Wm. P. Thornton, who has been 
in the Buffalo office for the past 18 years, 
was named manager of the plant which will 
operate under the direction of D. L. Grant, 
division production manager. 

New York, N. Y.—John H. Semon, former 
North American manager for Louis Dreyfus 
& Co., grain merchants, now known as Leval 
& Co., died Dec. 2 at Miami, Fla. He was a 
native of Berlin and entered his uncle’s grain 
business in Edinborough before becoming Euro- 
pean manager for Dreyfus & Co. in 1907. He 
became North American manager for the firm 
three years later. He was a member of the 
Duluth and Chicago Boards of Trade and the 
New York Produce Exchange—P. J. P. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo, N. D—R. F. Stangler, former man- 
ager of the State Mill & Elevator’s warehouse, 
has joined the sales department of the Inter- 
national Elvtr. Co.’s Star-Hi feed division; his 
territory includes all of N. D. The poultry 
and live stock feeds are manufactured at the 
Perham, Minn., plant—A. M. M 


Regan, N. D.—The Peavey Elevator with its 
contents of about 20,000 bus. of grain, an ad- 
joining warehouse and a small amount of 
feed, burned Dec. 2, 3:45 p. m. Company 
records were destroyed. Frank Neustel, man- 
ager, said the fire had spread thruout the ele- 
vator before breaking out. Firemen, handi- 
capped by lack of water, used snow to protect 
the roof of the Farmers Union Warehouse 
across the street from the elevator—A. M. M. 


OHIO 


Troy, O.—The Troy Grain & Supply Co. sus- 
tained’a severe fire loss early Dec. 18 

Chardon, O.—Clyde A. Thayer, 64, head of 
the Thayer Milling Co., died Dec. 1 in Huron 
Road Hospital. 


Cleveland, O—The Minneapolis Flour Co. 
will build a one-story brick addition to its 
plant at 6000 Park Ave. 


Wellington, O.—The Farmers Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. will build a 40x60 ft., one story high, 
concrete block building on the site of its filling 
station, to house its farm and home appliance 
business. A new grain pit also will be built at 
the plant to facilitate the dumping of bulk 
grain. 

Toledo, O.—The Ohio Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n will hold its annual convention here 
Feb. 25 and 26, with headquarters at the Secor 
Hotel. C. S. Latchaw, sec’y, stated that 1,000 
persons are expected to attend the banquet, 
which will be held in the Commodore Perry’s 
spacious banquet room. 


Elmira, O.—The official opening of the EI- 
mira Elvtr. Co. under new ownership took 
place Dec. 8. Officers of the new company, 
which recently purchased the plant and equip- 
ment of Calvin Amstutz, are: Karl Helberg, 
pres.; Jim Zehr, vice-pres.; Gerald Young, 
sec’y-treas. and general manager; Alfred Rabe, 
director. 

Defiance, O—We will broadcast the Chicago 
opening grain market 10:45 a. m.; noon mar- 
ket, 12:45 p. m.; close, 2:30 p. m. For the past 
12 years we have rendered this ‘service daily, 
and hope to give you better market and news 
reports in the future over WFIN, Findlay, 
1330 on your dial—Chas. S. Latchaw, sec’y, 
Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n. 
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Medina, O.—Carl Buchman, 52, plant fore- 
man for the Medina County Farm Bureau, 
died Dec. 3 of a heart attack as he was pre- 
paring to leave his home.—P. J. P. 

Toledo, O—Alfred E. Schultz, sec’y, To- 
ledo Board of Trade, who has been absent on 
leave in the service, will: arrive home in De- 
cember and resume his secretarial duties. A. 
W. Russell has been acting sec’y in his absence. 


OKLAHOMA 


Freedom, Okla—The Farmers Co-op. Ele- 
vator will build a 100,000-bu. elevator. 

Buffalo, Okla—A red airplane light installed 
on the top of the 135-ft. high Farmers Elevator 
has been placed in operation. 

Blackwell, Okla—A small fire in the plant of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co. in November 
was quickly brought under control. 

* Shawnee, Okla—The Shawnee Milling Co. 
sustained a heavy fire loss Dec. 11, caused 
by a paper box resting against a stove pipe. 

Hugo, Okla—R. L. Kuhne, who has been 
manager of the Hugo Milling Co. for the past 
14 years, recently resigned and is moving to 
McKinney, Tex. 

Broken Arrow, Okla—George A. Brown, 74, 
who had been in the grain business for many 
years but retired nee died Dec. 3 follow- 
ing a heart attack—P. J. P. 

Buffalo, Okla—Erwin E. Pecckesn: has suc- 
ceeded A. R. Shelton, who recently resigned, 
as manager of the Farmers Co-op. Elevator. 
B. M. Askew has resigned as bookkeeper for 
the elevator. 


Altus, Okla.—C. F. Caudill has resigned as 
manager of the Uhlmann Grain Co. and estab- 
lished his own business under the name of 
Caudill Grain Co. C. F. Filbeck has succeeded 
him as manager of the Uhlmann Grain Co.— 
E> Re: 

Ada, Okla—Directors and executives of the 
Shannon Feed Co. met here recently as guests 
of the local store, Julius Hanson, guest man- 
ager. It was indicated at the meeting that the 
firm may decide to build a mill and elevator 
here in the near future. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Vancouver, Wash.—The Superior Feed Co. 
has been organized. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Peterson Bros. Grain & 
Fuel Co. has changed its name to Peterson 
Bros., Inc. 


Colfax, Wash—The small feed mill of V. 
E. and L. W. McFarland was damaged by 
fire on Nov. 29. 


Colfax, Wash—Norman Eiler has succeed- 
ed Everett West, resigned, as manager of the 
Colfax Grain Growers, Inc. 


Seattle, Wash—Harry B. Wylde, who op- 
erated the Novelty. Mills here and was well 
known to the grain trade, died Nov. 21.— 
D. M. G. 


Colfax, Wash.—A defective concrete slab un- 
der a boiler was the cause of a fire that dam- 
aged the stock in the Colfax Grain & Feed Co, 
plant on Novy. 28. 

Soda Springs, Ida—Canvas tarpaulins being 
used in the construction of an elevator for 
the Farmers Grain Co-operative caught fire 
from a salamander on Noy. 23. The fire was 
quickly extinguished. 

Salem, Ore—The Oregon Farmers Union 
Co-op. Ass’n has filed application for a site on 
which to construct an elevator and warehouse 
costing $100,000, and facilities for grinding 
and mixing stock feeds—F. K. H. 

Colville, Wash—Harry Boutilier, who re- 
cently was discharged from the navy, has pur- 
chased the Colville Trading store from Vern 
Stebbins. The latter will now devote his en- 
tire time to geen of Colville Valley Seed 
Store. —F. 
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Prineville, Ore.—Fire destroyed the ware- 
house and feed plant operated by Crook County 
Co-operative Dec. 14. Stored in the warehouse 
was about $10,000 worth of feed concentrates, 
grain and fertilizers as well as feed processing 
and milling equipment. Ed Dorn is manager of 
the plant—F. K. H 


Malad, Ida—Fire on Dec. 13 totally de- 
stroyed the Oneida County Grain Growers’ 
grist mill, and the Husler elevator with dam- 
age of $100,000. The blaze broke out in the mill 
and spread rapidly; a considerable amount of 
grain and grain products and the mill machine- 
ry being destroyed —F. K. H 

Spokane, Wash.——Over 100 members of the 
grain and feed trade attended an informal 
get-together at the Spokane Hotel Dec. 1. The 
Occasion was a gala party and tribute to Jim 
McCormack, who has been sec’y of the Pacific 
Northwest Feed Ass'n for three years during 
the absence in service of John G. Wilson, who 
is resuming his duties with the association. 
Mr. McCormack -was presented a handsome 
fitted leather toilet set in tributé to his service 
to the industry. 


Prosser, Wash.—Arthur Taylor and Ralph 
Wise recently purchased from the Prosser 
Flour Mills its mill site, warehouses, office 
buildings and water rights on the Yakima 
River. The former owners were E. W. R. 
Taylor, Fred Kemp and Mrs. Frances Kemp 
who have owned and operated this property 
for the past 50 years. The recent destruction of 
the mill brot about a change in conditions 
and the owners decided not to rebuild. Plans 
of the new owners have not been announced. 


Portland, Ore—Stanley E. Semple, 60, man- 
ager of the Portland Merchants Exchange, 
died in the Providence Hospital Dec. 11 of a 
heart attack. “Stan,” as he was known affec- 
tionately in northwest maritime and_ grain- 
trading circles, had been manager of the Ex- 
change for the last 13 years. He had been 
in transportation work for railroads or steam- 
ship lines most of his life when he became 
manager of the Exchange Oct. 1, 1932, and 
was re-elected to this position each succeed- 
ing year by the directors—F. K. H. 


Spokane, Wash.—Charles E. Stipe, has been 
named Spokane district manager for the Sperry 
division of General Mills, Inc. succeeding the 
late Walter A. Austin. From 1923 until 1932 
Stipe served as agent for the Pacific Coast 
Elvtr. Co. at different locations in Eastern 
Washington as well as a country grain buyer. 
He spent the last few years in Portland where 
he was responsible for the grain purchases 
made by Sperry in the Pacific Northwest and 
supervised the shipment and distribution of 
grain to the company’s plants in Spokane, 
Tacoma, Portland and Vallejo, Cal—F. K. H. 


Pullman, Wash.—Dr. Wilson Compton, new- 
ly installed president of Washington State 
College, has announced establishment of an 
institute of agricultural science at the college, 
comparable to its present institute of industrial 
technology. The announcement was made in 
his inauguration address, “Frontiers Unlimited,” 
delivered before several thousand persons at 
formal ceremonies in the men’s gymnasium on 
the W. S. C. campus. Pres. Compton said the 
regents have authorized the new institute to 
include all branches of agricultural sciences, in 
cluding teaching, engineering research and ex- 
tension —F. K. H. | 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Plankinton, S. D—The Furchner Grain Co. 
with headquarters here and owned by C. H. 
Furchner, has purchased the Betts Grain Co. 
line of elevators, two at Loomis, S. D., capaci- 
ty, 40,000 and 25,000 bus.; one at Montrose, 
S. D., 40,000 bus.; one at Monroe, S. D., 20,- 
000 bus. Mr. Furchner is an experienced ele- 
vator operator, and formerly owned and 
operated elevators here. He will handle feed, 
coal and some seeds. 


Corona, S. D.—Robert Storey recently re- 
signed as manager of the Farmers Elevator. 


Pierre, S. D.—Frank M. Rood, 95, who 
was in the elevator, feed, grain and coal busi- 
ness here until two years ago, died in a local 
hospital Dec. 7.—P. J. P. 

Sioux Falls, S. D.—Firemen had to ascend 
90 ft. to get at a fire in a grain elevator at 
the Western Soybean Mills on Dec. 4. 
“hot-box” in a motor at the top of the elevator 
started the fire. An estimated loss of $1,500 
resulted.—A. G. T. 


Sisseton, S. D.—Thieves entered the Chris- 
tianson Grain Co. recently, cracked the dial 
from a small office safe belonging to Reuben 
Olson for personal use, and upon opening the 
safe discharged a tear bomb. The gas, hamper- 
ing them in their work, they slid the 400 Ib. 
safe down an improvised ramp over the steps, 
to the road below. Nothing was removed from 
the safe. The burglars next attempted un- 
successfully to wreck a large steel jacketed 
vault used by the elevator. 


SOUTHEAST 


Jackson, Miss——The Merchants Co. will build 
a $150,000 feed mill on Valley St. The W. T. 
Reed Const. Co. has the contract. 

Clarksburg, W. Va.—The George M. West 
Feed & Supply Co. was granted articles of 
incorporation showing a capital of $20,000 au- 
thorized and $1,000 paid in. The incorporators 
are J. Frank Wiseman, Eleanor Louise Wise- 
man and William B. Wolf, all of Clarksburg. 
=—— Peek: 

Huntsville, Ala—A grain elevator of 46,500 
bus. capacity and to be 78 feet high is to be 
built here by O. J. Walls, manager of the Car- 
gill, Inc., elevator at Guntersville. Operation 
of the local elevator will save grain producers 
in this region an average of 20 cents per bushel 
as compared with the present method of han- 
dling corn and wheat.—J.. H. G. 

Montgomery, Ala——Commissioner of Agri- 
culture Joe Poole has announced that begin- 
ning Jan. 1, 1946, his department will begin 
enforcing the law requiring enrichment of corn 
meal and grits. The act was passed in 1943 by 
the Alabama legislature but due to difficulty in 
securing the necessary vitamins had not been 
enforced the last two years—P. J. P. 
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TEXAS 


Roaring Springs, Tex.—H. & M. Feed & 
Grain Co.’s grain elevator has been completed. 
Built by G. V. Hensarling and Ennis Moss, 
the 14,000-bu. elevator is of modern construc- 
tion with rapid weighing and unloading facili- 
ties. It went into operation in November. Mr. 
Moss stated all kinds of field seeds will be 
handled and a new grain cleaning machine will 
be installed. When business merits it, two ad- 
ditional steel storage bins will be added. 


UTAH 


American Fork, Utah—Construction of the 
four storage tanks being built for the Wendell 
Hansen Feed Plant, recently purchased by Mr. 
Hansen from the A. W. Pulley & Sons Co., 
is well underway. The steel tanks will be 50 
ft. high and 22 ft. in diameter. 


Duchesne, Utah—Louis A. Bunce and Clair 
H. Black, recently returned from army service, 
have taken over the management and _ oper- 
ation of the Duchesne Flour Mill. The mill 
had not been operating for some time on ac- 
count of the illness of the owner, S. E. Black. 


WISCONSIN 


Greenbush, Wis.——The Greenbush Milling 
Co. has been sold by Jack Krug to H. Froelick 
of Glenbeulah. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Thos. M. Ladd, 83, weigh- 
er for the Milwaukee*Grain & Stock Exchange, 
died Dec. 10.—P. J. P. 

Fremont, Wis.—Plans are being made to or- 
ganize a co- operative feed’ company of farmers 
in the community and to purchase the Spry & 
Sons elevator. 


Sawyer, Wis.—The large Stanley Brandeis 
grain elevator was gutted by fire recently at 
an estimated loss of $10,000 to building and 
$5,000 to contents. Temporary repairs are be- 
ing made so that operations can be resumed. 
The seed cleaning mill was not damaged 


Richland Center, Wis.—Stock-Gro., Inc., has 
erected a building and plant costing about $60,- 
000, for the purpose of processing whey into 
feed for sheep, hogs and poultry. At present 
the company is processing about 83,000 Ibs. 
of whey daily. Tom A. Adams is manager; 
Dave Trout, superintendent. 


SPEED REDUCERS 


FOR CONVEYORS AND SMALL LEGS 


Compact-Quiet-Trouble Free 


Runs in Oil 

Massive Bearings 
Ruggedly Built 

Mounts Motors 2-5 H.P. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


e 


Are frequent 
breakdowns of 
conveyors and 
small legs a 
bottleneck in 
your plant? 
Get them operating smoothly, surely, with 
LITTLE GIANT Speed Reducers. Con- 
vert 1200-1800 R.P.M. to the correct run- 
ning speed. The LITTLE GIANT is low 
in cost, simple, sturdy ... needs practically 
no maintenance. Let the LITTLE GIANT 
solve your speed-reducing problems, Write 
for information. » 


}p 
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Prairie du Sac, Wis—John Kindschi has 
moved the Kindschi Feed Store to a new 
location adjoining Kindschi’s grist mill. 

Ladysmith, Wis.—Former Staff Serg. Paul 
Rogan, who received his discharge Oct. 18 
after 20 months overseas, is at his old pre-war 
job as manager of the Northern Supply Co. 
feed store. 

Fond du Lac, Wis.—The National Food Co., 
processors of cattle foods, recently was sold to 
a corporation headed by Karl L. Juve, Battle 
Creek, Mich., by Mrs. D. R. Mihills, widow 
of the owner for the past 20 years. Mr. Juve, 
who is president of the American Corn Millers 
Federation, said the plant, now employing 14 
persons, would be expanded as soon as mate- 
rials are available. 
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2,388,921. Portable Truck Grain Elevator. 
Ralph L. Kooiker, Hull, Ia. The chute is held 
between two vertical beams, on which it is 
raised and lowered by cable on pulleys. The 
chute is in sections to be folded for transpor- 
tation. 


2,384,531. Double Hammer for Hammer Mills. 
Jas. G. Bryant, Jr., Port Huron, Mich. A 
hammer unit comprising a metal strip bent 
into U shape, forming a bight and providing a 
pair of hammer arms, said arms having trans- 
versely aligned apertures adjacent the bight 
and spaced therefrom, a saddle block fitted in 
the bight and having a semi-circular recess 
aligned with said apertures to receive a cross 
pin commonly therethru. 


2,385,923. Conveyor Chain. Hermann Klaucke, 
Worcester, Mass., and Russell G. Davis, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., assignors to Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Each link has a curled por- 
tion at the ends, the curled portion at one end 
being bifurcated and the curled portion at the 
other end being arranged to extend interme- 
diate of the bifurcated curled portion of the end 
of the adjacent link, whereby the links may be 
joined in hinged fashion. 


2,390,261. Conveyor. Franklin J. Le Roy, 
Columbus, assignor to Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, O. A conveyor casing section forming a 
substantially totally enclosing working leg on 
opposite sides of a discharge opening in one 
wall thereof and adapted to confine material 
scraped therethru, a second opening in leg op- 
posite site first named opening, a gate for each 
opening, and interlocked mechanism for simul- 
taneously opening and closing each gate. 


2,389,302. (No cut.) Treatment of Insect 
Damaged Wheat. Cyril H. Evans, Cleethorpes, 
Eng., assignor to Spillers, Ltd., London, Eng. 
A process for counteracting the harmful effects 
of the presence in wheat of grain damaged by 
Hemiptera of the genera Aelia and Eurygaster, 
consisting in adding to the wheat in a condi- 
tion selected from the granular and milled con- 
ditions of the wheat an amount of sodium 
chlorite exceeding 1 gram per sack of 280 lbs. 


2,389,505. Grinding Mill. John R. Hall, as- 
signor to International Harvester Co., of New 
Jersey. In a grinding mill having a housing, 
a driving shaft in said housing, a pair of 
grinding plates, one of said plates having a 
splined hub engaging a splined portion on driv- 
ing shaft, a bearing for driving shaft slidably 
mounted in housing and cooperatively engaging 
hub, and “@ flat spring adjustably mounted in 
housing and adapted to exert pressure against 
the outer end of bearing. 


2,389,279. Conveyor. Alfred De Los Sinden, 
Aurora, Ill., assignor to Redler Conveyor Co., 
Quincy, Mass. A conveying element compris- 
ing a tension element including a plurality of 
pivotally connected chain links each having a 
hub and a pair of spaced arms adapted’to em- 
brace the ends of the hub of an adjacent link, 
one of said arms having a groove, a plurality 
of individual spaced conveying flights connected 
to said links, each flight having a connecting 
arm forming a tongue adapted to be received 
in said groove formed in one arm of each link, 
and a plurality of pins pivotally connecting said 
links and detachably retaining the parts in as- 
sembled relation. 


2,390,268. Truck Elevator. Raymond A. Pen- 
ney, Minneapolis, assignor to St. Paul Hy- 
draulic Hoist Co., Minneapolis, Minn. A load 
handling device adapted to be raised and low- 
ered with respect to the truck, and latch means 
releasably engageable with said movable mem- 
ber as it substantially completes its movement 
in one direction to raise the load, said latch 
means being operative when engaged to lock 
the movable member against movement in the 
opposite direction to thereby maintain the load 
in a raised position while relieving actuating 
means of strain. 

2,389,759. Portable Conveyor and Loader. 
Rudolph H. and Frank F. Blank, Walcott, Ia. 
A frame supported by the rear axle including 
uprights rising some distance thereabove, a 
conveyor pivotally supported by said uprights 
to be moved from a horizontal to an inclined 
position and returned, said conveyor extending 
at its lower end well beyond its pivotally con- 
nection to the upright, props connected to the 
front axle and to a point approximately mid- 
way of the length of said conveyor, and means 
for moving the front axle backwardly and for- 
wardly, whereby to raise and lower the con- 
veyor. 

2,390,286. Portable Elevator. Robert C. Ad- 
ams, El Cerrito, Calif. A portable grain ele- 
vator for elevating grain piled on the ground 
and delivering it to a desired receptable com- 
prising a mobile chassis, a platform at the 
rear of chassis, means for raising or lower- 
ing platform with respect to chassis, scoop 
means adjustably mounted on platform and 
adapted to be adjusted to substantially ground- 
engaging position when the platform is lowered, 
a screw conveyor extending transversely of 
scoop means and positioned therein, screw con- 
veyor being adapted to catch up grain forced 
into said scoop means when the mobile chassis 
is moved rearwardly. 


2,388,343. Smut Remover and Grain Cleaner. 
Henry Schmidt, Forsyth, Mont. A smut re- 
mover and grain cleaner comprising a horizon- 
tal support, smut loosening and removing means 
mounted on a middle portion of the support, a 
box-like structure mounted for swinging move- 
ment on one end portion of the suppert, a hori- 
zontal screen covering the top opening of the 
box-like structure for admitting grain there- 
thru to the box-like structure after having been 
previously treated to loosen smut thereon in 
the said smut loosening and removing means, 
an air blast means on the support and in- 
cluding a longitudinal discharge conduit ex- 
tending under said smut loosening and remoy- 
ing means. 


2,389,483. Reversible Grain Conveyor Asselm- 
bly. Henry Bobrowski and Wilhelm Bobrowski, 
Morris, Man., Canada. <A truck body carries 
a supporting bracket, a bearing, pulley and 
belt a telescopic shaft extending over said 
truck body and _universally connected to stub 
shaft, a grain trunk having intake and dis- 
charge orifices at the ends thereof removably 
secured to the rear end of truck body, a spiral 


2,384.531 


conveyor within said trunk, a conveyor shaft 
projecting from the discharge end of said trunk, 
a pinion keyed to conveyor shaft near project- 
ing end, projecting end of conveyor shaft being 
resigned for universal coupling with the rear 
end of telescopic shaft when trunk is in the 
position for discharging grain into truck. 


2,389,242. Grinding Mill. Martin M. Spaniel, 
Flint, Mich. <A grinding machine comprising a 
easing having a circular wall of frusto-conical 
form and provided with a wall for closing the 
smaller end thereof, the last-mentioned’ wall 
having a conical marginal inner surface portion 
extending at right angles to the inner surface 
of said circular wall, a shaft journaled cen- 
trally in the end wall and having an end pro- 
jecting into the adjacent end of the casing, a 
carrier including a hub fixed on the inner end 
of said shaft within the casing and including 
earrier arms projeeting from the hub in di- 
verging relation toward the other end of the 
easing, said arms comprising semi-circular 
channel members, cylindrical grinding rolls ro- 
tatably fitting in said arms in position to con- 
tact and roll upon the inner surface of said 
circular wall. 


Washington News 


THE Senate has approved the first payment 
of $750,000,000 on a second grant of $1,350,000,- 
000 to the U.N.R.R.A. 


THE House Dec. 20 passed the bill extend- 
ing the Administration’s war power over ra- 
tioning and priorities to July 1, 1946. 


SALES of wheat to mills have been discon- 
tinued by the C.C.C., and suspension of opera- 
tion of many mills within 60 days seems in- 
evitable. The C.C.C. wheat is going abroad for 
relief. 


THE RYE ceiling under M.P.R. 604 is legal 
in all respects, declares the solicitor of the 
U.S.D.A., and applies to the 1945 crop after 
June 30. Senator Thomas has dropped his op- 
position. : 


THE FLANNAGAN bill to unify all gov- 
ernment farm credit agencies under a presiden- 
tially appointed seven-man board was recently 
opposed by Sec’y of Agriculture Anderson in 
an appearance before the House Agriculture 
Committee. 


THE Surplus Property Administration has 
appointed an agriculture policy committee made 
up of members of the National Grange, the 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National Farmers 
Union and the National Council of Farmers’ 
Co-operatives, to meet periodically with mem- 
bers of SPA to discuss disposal of surplus 
property in relation to agriculture. 
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(Grain Carriers 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—tThe bill repealing 
the old land grant freight rates was approved 
Dec. 12 by Pres. Truman. 

WASHINGTON, D. C—The 
Commerce Commission on Dec. 13 continued 
for another 30 days its high demurrage charges 


Interstate 


for bex cars. It now will expire Jan. 15. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Lake vessels delivered 
229,926,000 bus. of grain to commercial elevators 
from the opening of navigation to Dec. 6, not 
including 17,000,000 bus. stored in boats. Rail- 
roads moved 92,000,000 bus. of grain for export. 


THE RAILROADS have asked the National 
Railway Meditation Board to intervene in their 
wage negotiations with 20 labor unions. The 
wage demands would increase operating costs 
$2,000,000,000 annually, and the 50 rule changes 
would increase costs $785,000,000 a year. 


STURGEON BAY, WIS.—The | steamer 
Fred L. Hewitt, with 300,000 bus. of grain from 
South Chicago for Erie, Pa., ran aground on a 
shoal in Lake Michigan the night of Dec. 9. 
The barge Mainland took off 2,000 tons of the 
grain and two tugs pulled the steamer off the 
shoal. 

TRUCK DRIVERS of New York City who 
stop incoming trucks and demand that the 
drivers pay dues into their union or have the 
shipment destroyed are hit by the Hobbs bill 
that has passed the House and provides a fine 
of $20,000 and 10 years in prison for such 
action. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Effective Dec. 18 the 
A.A.R. embargoed all carload shipments con- 
signed, reconsigned, or to be reconsigned all 
consignees at Buffalo, East Buffalo, South Buf- 
falo, Lackawanna, Depew, Sloan, Cheektowaga, 
Lancaster, Black Rock; Harriett, Tonawanda & 
North Tonawanda. 


THE BULLWINKLE bill permitting rail- 
roads and other surface carriers to enter into 
rate and service agreements with immunity from 
anti-trust laws passed the House Dec. 10 by 
277 to 45. The agreements must be approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
being in the public interest. 


UTICA, N. Y.—A 3-judge tribunal in the * 


U. S. District Court Dec. 22 enjoined the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission from making 
effective its order reducing freisht rates in the 
South 10 per cent and increasing rates 10 per 
cent in the West. The changes were to have 
gone into effect Jan. 1, having been postponed 
at the request of the railroads, from Novy. 1. 

GRAIN and grain products loading during 
the week ended Dec. 8 totaled 58,863 cars, an 
increase of 53 cars above the preceding week 
and an increase of 14,688 cars above the cor- 
responding week in 1944. In the Western Dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products loading 
for the week of Dec. 8 totaled 40,333 cars, a 
decrease of 620 cars below the preceding week 
but an increase of 10,703 cars above the cor- 
responding week in 1944, as reported by the 
Ass'n of American Railroads. 

DULUTH, MINN.—The 1945 grain ship- 
ping season ended at Duluth-Superior with the 
loading and departure of the steamer Ranney 
Dec. 8. The movement was expected to con- 
tinue for a few more days. Two boats recently 
arrived from Canada and discharged moderate 
cargoes of grain screenings, which will be 
loaded later into box cars and shipped to various 
U. S. points. The extension of lake shipping 
this year beyond its normal close was planned 
in order to meet quotas set earlier in the season. 
For one thing, a coal shortage existed due to 
strike of coal miners in the east earlier and 
this had to be made up in order to assure this 
northwest area its supply of winter coal, a large 
part of which is docked here. While boats 
brought up coal from eg ports, they 
carried back grain—F. G. 


No Charge on Cross-Town 


Grain Doors 


The proposed charge of $2.25 per car for 
furnishing grain doors for cross-town move- 
ment of grain has been disapproved by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

The cities at which the proposed charges were 
to apply are Battle Creek and Hillsdale, Mich. ; 
Chicago, Decatur and East St. Louis, Ill.; Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Fostoria, Grafton, 
Painesville and Toledo, O.; Indianapolis, Law- 
renceburg, Evansville and Mt. Vernon, Ind., 
and Newport and Owensboro, Ky. 

At Chicago the charge was to be 66 cents per 
car. The Commission objected to the proposal 
because there was no provision in the tariff to 
cover instances where shippers install the doors 
themselves. 

The charges originally were to become effec- 
tive May 15, 1945, but were suspended in I&S 
Docket No. 5342 upon request of the boards of 
trade of Toledo, Indianapolis and Cincinnati. 


Would Deepen Hudson River 
Channel 


Albany, N. Y.—Army engineers recently 
heard testimony from manufacturers and ship- 
pers that the deepening of the channel of the 
Hudson River from 27 feet to 35 feet at a cost 
of $20,000,000 would save hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually. 

Griffith Terry, pres. of the Capital District 
Food Brokers, said the deeper channel would 
definitely lower the cost of living. 

John H. MacMillan, Jr., pres., Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, said full depth in the channel is 
needed to enable Albany to retain its rank in 
the grain industry. 

Speaking as the operator of the 13,500,000-bu. 
elevator at the Albany port, Mr. MacMillan 
said the question at issue is whether “the grain 
trade stays at Albany or shall be diverted to 
Montreal.” He said Albany is in competition 
with Montreal for grain export and import, and 
““nless the Albany channel is made deep 
enough to be comparable with the St. Law- 
rence ports, we will have to divert our freight- 
ers there.” 


The Box Car Situation 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 15.—W. C. Kendall, 
manager of the car service division of the Ass’n 
of American Railroads, reports that: 

The demands for box cars continue heavy. 
This is especially true with respect to higher 
grade cars and there are some deficiencies in 
the supply of this class of equipment, especially 
on Western roads. 

Notwithstanding the decline in total carload- 
ings, the loading of commodities for which box 
cars are required continues week after week on 
very high level. Box car loadings are averaging 
about 375,000 cars per week, which exceeds 
the first two weeks of August, immediately 
prior to V-J Day. The ownership of serviceable 
box cars for all roads as of Novy. 15, the latest 
date available, was 712,679, and with this figure 
a comparison of current weekly box car load- 
ings will serve to illustrate the intensive use to 
which this class of equipment is being put at the 
present time. There is an urgent need for con- 
tinuing efforts for the most expeditious han- 
dling of box cars on the part of all concerned. 

The loading of grain and grain products con- 
tinues to constitute the greatest single com- 
modity demand for box cars, followed closely 
by heavy requirements for the movement of 
foodstuffs for export to relieve the food situa- 
tion in foreign countries. There is also a sub- 
stantial volume of returning ammunition from 
the former far-flung battle fronts thru the va- 
rious ports on the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf 
which require box cars. 

Announcement was made in the previous 
issue of this Bulletin regarding arrangements 
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set up by the Car Service Division that South- 
ern and Eastern roads would assist the Western 
Districts thru the return of Western ownership 
box cars on a quota basis during November at 
a rate approximately 350 cars daily. This re- 
location requirement was increased to 1,000 cars 
per day to be delivered Western roads thru the 
principal Midwestern gateways. During the pe- 
riod Noy. 1 to Dec. 6, inclusive, Eastern and 
Southern roads delivered their Western con- 
nections thru these several gateways a total of 
41,070 empty box cars, or an average of 1,141 
daily. This assistance has provided relief to 
Western roads in meeting their exceedingly - 
heavy requirements. 


Hearing on Rye Adjourned to 
; Jan. 7 


Jack W. Bain, referee, heard evidence during 
December presented by an investigator of the 
Commodity Exchange Administration detailing 
the transactions of Daniel F. Rice & Co. and 
the General Foods Corporation in rye futures 
on the Chicago Board of Trade in an effort to 
prove the charges that the price of the July, 
1944, delivery had been manipulated. 

The investigator reported a conversation he 
had in June, 1944, with Charles W. Metcalf 
concerning the rye activities of General Foods 
corporation, of which Mr. Metcalf was then 
vice-president. The food company became in- 
volved in rye transactions in the winter of 
1942, Mr. Metcalf told Mr. Buster, because of 
government restrictions on wheat and corn 
and the relatively cheap price of rye. 

After receiving the approval of the corpora- 
tion board, Mr. Metcalf purchased an unstated 
amount of the grain. After it had served its 
purpose, Mr. Metcalf said he then authorized, 
with the consent of the General Foods board, 
Daniel F. Rice & Co., to dispose of the rye. 

Mr. Metcalf is represented in the hearing by 
Edward Adams, a shrewd attorney who won a 
victory in a corn corner case. 

Mr. Adams showed that Roland McHenry 
was an official of a firm competitive with Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation. Mr. McHenry admitted 
that while serving as chairman of the business 
conduct committee he also held, in private busi- 
ness, the presidency of the Star Grain Co., a 
subsidiary of General Mills Corporation. 

He disclaimed knowledge of the complete 
market activity of General Mills in the period 
covered by the complaint against General Foods. 

Mr. Adams asked the Star Grain Co. head 
if he did not know of an interest that was 
short between 18,000,000 and 20,000,000 bushels 
of rye on the Chicago board in 1943. Mr. Mc- 
Henry said that he did not and that no inves- 
tigation of such an interest had been conducted 
by the business conduct committee, 

Mr. McHenry had testified that when he was 
chairman of the business conduct committee the 
committee had warned General Foods and its 
vice president, Charles W. Metcalf, that the 
corporation’s position was dangerous, and that 
further purchases of rye would constitute an 
attempt to corner and manipulate price. 

The committee, Mr. McHenry said, told Mr. 
Metcalf in December, 1943, that General Foods 
rye holdings had reached proportions likely to 
result in violent price fluctuations. 

The conduct committee presented the case to 
the board of directors. Mr. McHenry was asked 
if this was done at the time one of the re- 
spondents, Philip J. O’Brien, was president. He 
stated it was and with his knowledge. 

Despite these warnings, Mr. McHenry said, 
in May, 1944, General Foods, in defiance of the 
conduct committee admonition, purchased 2,000,- 
000 bushels of cash rye from Daniel F. Rice, 
Philip R. O’Brien, Lawrence J. Ryan and four 
customers of Daniel F. Rice & Co. 

Asked by government counsel if he viewed 
this as a violation of General Foods’ agreement 
with the business conduct committee of the 
board not to make further purchases of rye, 
Mr. McHenry said he did. 
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Field Seeds 


CARTHAGE, ILL—E. P. Holt of Fort 
Madison has purchased the Huey Seed Store. 


ONAWA, IA.—C. R. Ross has opened a 
seed and feed store, and will have a formal 
opening in January. 

ATCHISON, KAN.—Driers for both ear 
corn and shelled corn have been installed by the 
F. A. Mangelsdorf Seed Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. C—The ceiling on 
timothy seed was suspended for 90 days be- 
ginning Dec. 15 by the O.P.A. 

TEKAMAH, NEB.—Open house was held 
Dec. 14 by the Tekseed Hybrid Corn Co. to 
celebrate the completion of its new building. 


DIETERICH, ILL.—The J. M. Schultz Co. 
has placed in operation a new dust control sys- 
tem in its seed house and reports very favorable 
results —H. H. H. 

ELLICOTT CITY, MD —Atlantic Seed 
Stocks Co-operative sustained a fire loss which 
severely damaged the building and stock. Fire 
occurred on Dec. 5. 

ANNA, ILL.—Funk’s Hybrid Corn was the 
topic of discussion at a dinner here Noy. 29 
given by the Columbian Seed Co. of Eldred, Ill. 
Ten oe of Southern Illinois were repre- 
sented. 


HOWARD LAKE, MINN.—The seed corn 
drying plant of Northrup, King & Co. has 
closed its season after processing 105,000 bus. 
of hybrid seed corn, the best output since the 
plant was started. 


PEORIA, ILL.—The Kelly Seed Co. has 
built an addition increasing shelled corn storage 
about 15,000 bus. Additional machinery includes 
three Superior Rocket Graders, a Fosberg 
Gravity and a Hart-Carter length grader. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The estate of Sidney 
G. Courteen, 81, seed merchant, who died Nov. 
25, was valued at more than $54,000 in an in- 
ventory filed in the probate court. The estate 
was left to the widow and a daughter.—P. J. P. 

EUGENE, ORE.—Northrup, King & Co. 
have purchased 2,000,000 pounds, or 35 car- 
loads, of cover crop and pasture grass seed. The 
purchases were made from the Farmers Ware- 
house of Junction City and the Irving Seed & 
Feed Co.—P. J. P. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Clifford Corneli has re- 
turned to St. Louis after two and one-half years 
with the American Red Cross in England, 
France and Belgium, and after a rest plans to 
go back in business as chairman of the board 
of the Corneli Seed Co—P. J. P. 


ALBANY, ORE.—Two boys, 13 and 14 years 
old, confessed _to police that they had committed 
depredations at the Jenks-White Seed Co. ware- 
house during a period of two weeks, causing 
quite a bit of damage. They were committed 
to the jurisdiction of the Juvenile court.—P.J.P. 

SHENANDOAH, IA—The Henry Field 
Seed Co. held a meeting Dec. 10 for the man- 
agers, assistant managers and stockholders, at- 
tended by 45 men. John W. Nicolson gave his 
views on post-war sales. A dinner was. served 
and next morning a breakfast at the No. 1 
building of the Henry Field Co. , 

GRANVILLE, ILL.—The Moews Seed Corn 
Co. lost by fire Nov. 16 a new crib, six husk- 
ing roll beds, the sorting belt, a new elevator 
and a mounted corn sheller as well as 8,000 
bus. of seed corn and two Campbell Driers. 
It is strrmised that the gasoline motor of a 
Campbell Drier at one end of the crib exploded. 
Only a small part. of the Moews plant was de- 
stroyed, business continuing as usual. The loss 
is estimated at $45,000. = 


BRYAN, TEX.—L. E. Elwood has been ap- 
pointed business manager of the Texas Plant- 
ing Cottonseed Ass’n. He resigned as cotton 
work specialist of the Texas Agricultural & 
Mechanical College to take over the new post. 
He will have headquarters at Bryan—P. J. P. 

GALVA, ILL.—Morgan Bros. have bought 
the 50,000-bu. elevator of the Quaker Oats Co. 
to be used in their seed business. Floors will 
be built in the bins at different levels for grad- 
ing operations. They will not engage in the 
grain business, but will handle feed and fer- 
tilizer as side lines. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Alfalfa seed veri- 
fied as to origin during the five months prior to 
Dec. 1 amounted to 21,837,000 pounds, against 
14,677,000 pounds and 25,394,000 pounds in the 
like periods of 1944 and 1943, as reported by the 
P. M. A. Oklahoma led in verification, with 
6,961,000 pounds, followed by Kansas with 
5,740,000 pounds. 


ST. MARYS, KAN.—Nearly 1,200 persons 
attended the recent dedication of the new Cen- 
tral Co-op. seed corn plant. The Kansas 
Farmers Union headquarters were recently 
transferred from Salina to St. Marys. Eight 
hundred visitors were attracted to the $50,000 
investment in the hybrid seed corn plant, and 
the new office quarters of the Kansas Farmers 
Union. The seed plant distributed 9,000 bus. of 
hybrid seed corn last season at a net profit of 
$12,000. Much of the corn is grown around 
St. Marys.—G. M. H. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Abbruzzi rye has be- 
come so popular in Western Oregon that seed 
supplies are still short of demand, altho it is be- 
lieved by next year they will be ample for all. 
Five farmers in Polk County produced seed 
this year which was disposed of thru a pool to- 
taling 28,660 lbs. The entire combined crop 
was sold to 32 other Polk County farmers who 
planted it for seed production, cover crop, green 
manure and winter pasture purposes. Some 
county agents are now recommending to farm- 
ers to grow each year about the amount of seed 
each will need, as there will not long be an 
unlimited demand.—F. K. H. 


Seed Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of seed at the various 


markets. during November, compared with 
November, 1944, in bushels, except where 
otherwise indicated, were: 
Receipts Shipments 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
FLAXSEED 
Chicago 43,000 26,000 36,000 30,000 
Duluth- 
Superior 2,566,410 583,715 2,417,265 1,311,375 


Fort William 1,370,571 1,991,061 1,351,896 1,630,804 


Milwaukee 15,000 EDOOUy tape ste eaiel rts inverts 
Minneapolis 1,669,500 999,000 1,218,000 253,500 
Portland 4,974 AUR VARBE ont tories 
Superior 1,837,277 215,982 2,204,127 446,400 
SORGHUMS ' 
Fort Worth 2,312,800 1,227,800 396,200 246,400 
Hutchinson 599-400 TPB SOO" ierccmisicy ) steko ays ove 
Indianapolis ....... 84, SOON sb aiee a 121,600 
New Orleans -cmecteiete bit mrtieciiaae 2,200 
Omaha 73,600 587,200 67,200 105,600 
St. Joseph 65,860 121,040 80,100 46.280 
St. Louis 436,600 1,534,800 315,000 1,163,400 
Wichita 143,500 153,600 36,750 64,000 
CLOVER 
Chicago, Ibs. 1,296,600 1,892,000 361.000 90,000 
Milw’kee, Ibs. 512,860 660,535 3,000 125,525 
TIMOTHY 
Chicago, Ibs. 1,464,000 592,000 405000) oe ece 
Milw’k’e, lbs. 1,009,975 287.730 :...... 52,570 
CANE SEED 
Ft. Worth ae OO). Ttaicmctas ,100 2,200 
Kansas City ......3 GS;200 9c aiemscais 600 
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Meeting of Texas Seedsmen, 


The Texas Seedsmens Ass’n held its annual 
meeting Nov. 28 and 29 at the Hotel Adolphus, 
Dallas, Tex., with A. J. Biggio, Jr., of Dallas 
presiding. 

PHILIP S. TAYLOR of Tallahassee, Fla., 
pres. of the Southeastern Ass'n of Seed Con- 
trol Officials, advocated uniform noxious weed 
laws as beneficial to both growers and dealers. 

ROBERT MILLER, chief of the certifica- 
tion division of the Department of Agriculture, 
explained the state seed certification program. 

The outstanding 4-H Club victory gardener 
for 1945, Miss Bernice Matekja, 15 years old, 
was presented with a silver loving cup by Pres. 
Biggio. 

Among those in attendance were Harry 
Candy, pres., and Roger O’Donnell, executive 
sec’y of the American Seed Trade Ass’n, and 
Jas. Young, former executive sec’y. 

OFFICERS elected for the ensuing year are: 
Pres., M. D. Mosteller, Austin; vice-pres., Les 
Kirby, Dallas; sec’y-treas., Curtis Clark, cy 
Corpus Christi. Directors: A. J. Biggio, Jr., 
and A. J. Harper, San Angelo. 


New England's Contribution 
to the Seed Trade 


The guest speaker at the annual meeting Dec. 
6 of the New England Seedsmen’s Ass’n at the 
Parker House, Boston, Mass., was Francis C. 
Coulter of the Associated Seed Growers, Inc., 
whose topic was “New England’s Contribution 
to the Seed Trade.” ; 

He said that the first seedsman in America 
was probably Squanto, the Indian from whom 
the Pilgrims got their corn seed and instruc- 
tions how to sow it, with a fish in every hill. 
The first advertisements of seed for sale were 
in early numbers of newspapers published in 
Boston, which was then the great port of the 
northeast, about 200 years ago. Mr. Coulter 
next surveyed the species which are in general 
use, naming many famous varieties introduced 
by New England seedsmen, and commented on 
the strange fact that the potato and the tomato, 
tho native Americans, came north only by way 
of Europe, and in this country both were first 
grown for food in Massachusetts. 

A number of old catalogs were produced for 
inspection at the end, after which a standing 
vote of thanks was heartily tendered Mr. Coul- 
ter for his very interesting presentation of the 
subject. 

OFFICERS elected for 1946 are: Pres., 
James Shiels, Joseph Breck & Sons; vice-pres., 
John C. Willard, Comstock, Ferre & Co.; sec’y 
and treas., S. R. Perry, Jr., Perry Seed Co.; 
executive committee, C. H. Anderson, E. D. 
Pillsbury, Richard A. Flagg. 


WEEDS 
and Weed Seeds 


Your farmer patrons, yourself, in 
fact, everyone interested in the bet- 
terment of agriculture, will welcome 
this new book. Its 76 pages, 6x9, 
contain information, with illustra- 
tions of Noxious Weeds, Lawn 
Weeds, Poisonous Plants and aids 
dealers to identify noxious weed 
seeds. Nothing like it ever before 
published. Price $1.00 plus postage. 
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New Seed Trade-Marks 


PHILADELPHIA SEED CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been granted trademark No. 485,846 on 
the word “Bingo” for grass, field and agricul- 
tural seeds. 

DAVENPORT SEED CO., also doing busi- 
ness as Bruns Seed Co., Davenport, Ia., has 
been granted trademark No. 484,560 on the 
word “Goldline” for hybrid seed corn and farm 
seeds generally. 


Imports of Seeds 


Imports of seeds into, the United States dur- 
ing the five months ending Dec. 1, compared 
with the corresponding period of 1944 in 
parentheses, were as follows, in pounds: 

Alfalfa, 2,910,800 (1,640,000) ; barley, 700,000 
(none); bentgrass, 229,200 (none); smooth 
brome, 2,137,100 (1,979,700); subterranean 
clover, 35,600 (49,200); white clover, 111,600 
(296,400) ; Chewings fescue, 1,175,300 (422,- 
400); dallis grass, 42,700 (507,800); Rhodes 
grass, 147,200 (31,800) ; Sudan, none (44,700) ; 
black medic, 103,800 (none); clover mixture, 
162,500 (166,300); sesbania, 99,100 (none) ; 
sweet clover, 1,376,800 (1,493,300), and crested 
wheatgrass, 305,700 (311,900), as reported by 
the P.M.A. 


Seed Setting of Alfalfa 


By Dr. Joun W. Cartson, associate agronom- 
ist, U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry. 


Information leading to an understanding of 
the basic factors affecting the production of 
alfalfa seed has been accumulating slowly over 
a period of more than 75 years. European work- 
ers were the first to give attention to the struc- 
ture of the alfalfa flower and to show its adap- 
tation for tripping and cross pollination by 
bees. American, Canadian, Australian and New 
Zealand workers have since contributed similar 
valuable information on the same subject. 

At least four factors appear at the present 
time to have special significance in the growing 
of alfalfa seed in Utah and other western 
states, namely: (1) tripping and cross pollina- 
tion by wild bees and honeybees; (2) lygus in- 
festation and damage; (3) the breed or variety 
of alfalfa used for the production of seed, and 
(4) cultural practices, water relationships and 
soil conditions affecting the growth of alfalfa 
used in the production of seed. 


SEED SETTING in alfalfa is dependent 
largely upon cross pollination effected by wild 
bees and honeybees that visit the flowers in 
search of pollen and nectar. In the absence of 
these insects seed has been shown to set spar- 
ingly and largely in proportion to the self fer- 
tility levels of the individual plants. The aver- 
age yields of 60 plants of known fertility level, 
when enclosed in a large cloth cage used for the 
exclusion of pollinating insects. was 16 pounds 
per acre, as compared with 258 pounds for 60 
similar plants of identical genotype when ex- 
posed to the bees outside of the cage. 

Pollinating insects are thus shown to be 
essential to the successful production of alfalfa 
seed. Unfertilized flowers that are not visited 
by the bees begin to fall after several days in 
full bloom and “stripping” results, a term by 
which the seed growers often describe condi- 
tions leading to a failure of alfalfa seed crops. 

THE BREED AND VARIETY—The aver- 
age yield of 60 vegetatively propagated plants 
of a poor seeding strain of alfalfa was found 
to he 37 pounds of seed per acre, as compared 
with 441 pounds for 60 similar plants of a high 
seeding type. The difference is attributable 
largely to differences in the heredity of the 
strains, since the plants of both types were 
grown adjacent to each other and were given 
ae opportunity for pollination by visiting 

es. 

The aim is to find types that are highly at- 
tractive to the pollinating insects, since cross 
pollination results in seed of superior value 
because of its hybird nature. 


Seed Testing 


By Viotra Stanway, Seed Analyst, Missouri 
Seed Testing Laboratory, Columbia, Mo. 
During the past year over 4,000 samples of 
seed were submitted for testing to the Missouri 
Seed Testing Laboratory. Of the total number 
received over 2,000 consisted of red clover. 


Some samples, particularly a number of the 
red clover samples, apparently were not truly 
representative for a given lot of seed since the 
size of the sample was too small to adequately 
represent a lot of seed. 

Unless the sample of seed is properly drawn, 
laboratory tests will be of little value in deter- 
mining the quality of a given lot of seed. 

To secure a representative sample, equal por- 
tions should be taken from different parts of 
the quantity of the seed to be sampled. If the 
seed is in bulk, a small portion should be taken 
from each of several different places; if seed 
is bagged, a sample should be obtained from at 
lease every third bag. These samples should be 
thoroughly mixed. 

If the seed is small, like grass, clover, alfalfa, 
or lespedeza, one-half pint is adequate to send 
as a representative sample. If the seed is large, 
like corn, cotton, small grain or sorghum, one 
pint is sufficient. If the seed is soybeans, the 
amount required is one quart. 


Seed should be recleaned before taking and 
sending a sample to the laboratory for testing. 
Recleaning increases the quality of the seed 
by removing inert material such as trash, sticks 
and dirt, also some of the noxious weed seeds 
and other weeds as well as light seed, takes 
less time to be analyzed and the results as re- 
ported are of more value to the person who 
submits the sample. 

After the sample has been submitted to the 
laboratory, the analyst obtains the working 
sample on which the detailed purity is to be 
made. 

To obtain such a working sample, a mechani- 
cal divider is used to divide the original sample 
into halves repeatedly. 

A detailed purity analysis consists in separat- 
ing the working sample into four parts: (1) 
pure seed; (2) other crop seed; (3) weed seed, 
and (4) inert matter. The percentages of each 
of these four parts are determined and given 
in the purity report. In addition to this, the 
report lists the names of the noxious weeds 
present and the rate of occurrence in working 
sample plus those found in the extra amount 
examined for noxious weed content. 


If a germination test is also desired, 400 seeds 
for germination are taken from the pure seed 
separation without discrimination as to size or 
appearance. These seeds are germinated in 
replicate tests of 100 seeds each, using blotters, 
towels or sand, depending on which type is best 
suited for the kind of seed being germinated. 
The seeds are then placed in germinators which 
are kept at certain temperatures for a certain 
number of days as prescribed by the “Rules for 
Testing Seeds.” 

In seed laboratory practice, germination 
means the percentage of seeds capable of pro- 
ducing normal seedlings under ordinarily favor- 
able conditions. This does not include seed 
which produce weak, malformed or obviously 
abnormal sprouts. 

Thus when the analyst makes the germina- 
tion counts on a given sample of seed only the 
number of normal sprouts are noted. Some- 
times as many as three or four counts are made 
during the germination period of certain kinds 
of seeds. Red clover requires only two counts 
to be made which are on the fourth and seventh 
day. When the final count is made the total 
number of sprouts from each 100 seeds is aver- 
aged and the figure obtained is reported as the 
germination percentage. 

In many legume crops such as_lespedeza, 
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sweet clover, red clover and other clovers, many 
seeds remain hard at the end of the prescribed 
period because they have not absorbed water 
due to a water-tight seed coat. These seeds are 
counted on the final day of the test and are 
reported as the percentage of hard seed. 

To get the percentage of pure live seed in a 
given lot of seed the percentage of pure seed is 
multiplied by the percentage of the germination 
test. 


"Midland Sorghum 


A. F. Swanson of Hays, Kan., 25 years ago 
made a cross of the sorghum plant now known 
as “Midland.” In 1943 the plant came into 
prominence as it was tested on 14 acres. A 
year later, 20,000 acres of the grain were tested, 
and this year 300,000 acres were planted. 

Selection of a name for the new sorghum was 
made by ballot by Agronomists Swanson and 
A. L. Halsted, Supt. L. C. Aicher of the Fort 
Hays experiment station, and their associates 
in the membership of the Kansas Crop Im- 
provement Association. From a dozen suggested 
names, Swanson’s suggestion—‘“Midland”—won 
the most votes. 

Mr. Swanson once was a member of the 
board of trustees of Midland College. 


Advance on Thresher Run Seed 
Limited to 75 Per Cent 


Effective Dec. 13 the O.P.A. has ruled that 
country buyers and commercial processors may 
advance to growers not more than 75 per cent 
of the price of thresher run legume and grass 
seeds if the seeds had been sold on a dockage 
basis at the time of delivery. 

The actual value can not be determined until 
quality cleaned, which may be months after 
delivery. The O.P.A. alleges that some buyers 
have been paying an advance that exceeded the 
ceiling price on cleaned seed. 

The percentage of legume and grass seeds 
determined for each producer’s lot by the dock- 
age test on a representative sample will deter- 
mine the percentage for which he will be paid 
after his particular lot has been mixed with 
those of other producers and quality cleaned, 
OPA said, in clarifying the provisions of the 
regulation determining the amount of payment 
to producers for commingled lots of seed. 


Feed Council to Report 


About Jan. 1 the Feed Industry Council will 
release a report estimating feed supplies and 
requirements, as a result of its meeting Dec. 12 
and 13 at Chicago, Ill. 

A score of representatives of agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations were present 
at the meeting. They will work out a balance 
sheet after returning to their territories and 
considering the forthcoming government report 
on final yields. 


CERTIFIED LINCOLN Soybeans 


Seed Oats VICLAND 
e Car or truck lots 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 
Bloomington, II. 


WE ARE BUYERS AND SELLERS OF 


FIELD SEEDS 


GEO. P. SEXAUER & SON 
Brookings, So. Dak. 


Des Moines, la. 


Buyers and sellers of 


, Alfalfa, Lesped Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, 
ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI °”***;Citier ‘seeds. Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 
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Supply Trade. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The C. P. A. has 
issued direction 6, permitting manufacturers to 
continue to receive materials during the first 30 
days following a work stoppage. 

WATERLOO, IA.—Dean, Clayton & Co. 
have been incorporated with 250 shares of no 
par value stock, to manufacture milling ma- 
chinery. R. E. Dean is pres—A. G. T 

THE CIO Textile Workers Union has voted 
to strike in eleven plants of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. The union is demanding a minimum 
wage of 65 cents per hour for both men and 
women. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
were awarded a refund of $698,984 in interest 
and taxes paid on notes given by municipalities 
and held exempt by Judge Campbell in the 
federal court. 

SILVER CREEK, N. Y.—The many friends 
of the S. Howes Co. will regret to learn of the 
death of Mrs. A. C. Barbeau, principal owner, 
who is survived by a son, Alexis C. Barbeau, 
Jr., and a daughter, Mrs. Katheleen Jenkins. 
Stanley Watson will continue as manager. 


OMAHA, NEB.—The manufacture of indus- 
trial alcohol from grain having proved to be 
too costly, the large plant owned by the gov- 
ernment and leased by the Farm Crops Process- 
ing Corporation, will be converted to use 60 
carloads of potatoes and 20,000 bus. of corn 
per day, half of the product to be alcohol and 
half syrup. Geo. E. Johnson, pres. of the com- 
pany, states that the R.F.C. has approved the 
application for the necessary surplus machinery 
costing $218,000. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Back of the bag short- 
age is the lack of labor in the textile mills. 
Extreme shortages of certain types of cotton 
yarns, fabrics and apparel will not be overcome 
until the cotton textile industry can attract large 
numbers of seriously needed workers, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board reported 
Dec. 17. “Employment trends forecast prior to 
the end of the war have failed to materialize, 
labor shortages increasing instead of disappear- 
ing after V-J Day. In addition to continued 
manpower stringencies, the cotton textile indus- 
try has been plagued by high turnover rates, 
absenteeism and work stoppages.” 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—The O.P.A. on 
Dec. 19 raised the ceiling on hardwood and 
hemlock lumber 4 per cent, to compensate for 
a wage increase. Production of lumber as re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce has 
been at the rate of 28,000,000,000 board feet 
during and for 1945, against 32,000,000,000 
board feet last year. 


MUNCY, PA.—Sprout, Waldron & Co. have 
strengthened their technical personnel by the 
addition to its staff of Nandor Szasz, a native 
of Hungary, who was educated at. Karlsruhe, 
Germany, where he received his M.E. degree. 
He built and modernized a number of mills in 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Austria. For the 
present Mr. Szasz will be attached to the New 
York office of the company. 


EMPLOYMENT in 25 manufacturing in- 
dustries surveyed each month by the National 
Industrial Conference Board slumped 12.1 per 
cent in September, the greatest decline ever re- 
corded since such statistics have been collected, 
Conference Board reported. The Board’s index 
of employment dropped to the lowest level since 
September, 1940, and was 31.8 per cent below 
the peak of October-November, 1943. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—H. W. Collins, director of 
the research laboratories of the Owens-Corning 
Fiberglass Corporation, told the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers meeting in Chi- 
cago of a new glass-reinforced plastic material 
which can be made into railroad cars, boat hulls, 
passenger car and truck bedy parts, piping, 
luggage, furniture, and kitchen and bathroom 
appliances. The material will not corrode, and 
can be made into any shape without costly dies. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Judge Joyce of 
the federal court has dismissed the suit brought 
by the government against the Hart-Carter Co. 
for alleged conspiracy with Henry Simon, Ltd., 
of Cheadle Heath, Eng., to fix prices of grain 
cleaning machinery and to give the Simon firm 
exclusive territory. Judge Joyce said: “It is 
my conclusien the government has not proved 
that a conspiracy to violate the anti-trust laws 
now exists between the defendant and the Simon 
company.” 


WHEAT SUPPLIES are now extremely 
tight in all sections, and in some sections it is 
impossible to buy wheat at all, particularly the 
types required for milling—Hook-up of Millers 
National Federation. 


Rock Island Elevator, Chicago 


Operated by 


Continental Grain Co. 
is equipped with a 1,500 per hour 


HESS 


Oil Fired—Direct Heat 


DRIER «« COOLER 


in a Reinforced Concrete Building 


They’re Profit Makers 


HESS WARMING AND 


VENTILATING CO. 


1211 S. WESTERN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Blowers and Fans of a New 
Design 
Culminating several years of intensive re- 


search and experimentation, the Buffalo ‘Turbine 
Corp. has announced a new line of Axial-Flow 


Fan of New Design. 


blowers and fans. This equipment is made pos- 
sible by the development of entirely new design 
methods; believed to be one of the greatest 
achievements in the history of blower and fan 
engineering. 

The design has been developed by James G. 
Sawyer, vice-president and chief engineer. Using 
these design methods, it has been possible to 
design Axial-Flow blowers and fans having su- 
perior pressure and flow characteristics. _ 

Due to the high capacity and small size of 
many of these units, it has been necessary to 
develop special motors, having exceptionally 
high h.p. and small diameters. The incorpora- 
tion of these motors has made possible equip- 
ment having an over-all weight of only 30 per 
cent of conventional equipment. ’ 

Typical is the 14-inch diameter blower illus- 
trated herewith, which delivers 8,000 CFM and 
10-inch S.P., turning 3450 RPM. It is driven 
by an 8-inch diameter 20 h.p. motor, The com- 
plete unit weighs only 130 pounds. Pressure 
and efficiency characteristics allow economical 
operation over a wide range. 2 : 

The Buffalo Turbine Corp. line is to include 
a wide range of direct driven units with air 
pressures from 34-inch to 100 inches of water 
at synchronous motor speeds. Also direct con- 
nected turbine driven units up to. 100 ps.i., and 
100,000 CFM will be available. ‘ 

These units have wide applications in the 
ventilating and air conditioning fields requiring 
pressures up to 6 inches of water; dust removal, 
conveying, processing, drying and forced draft 
blowers. 


TO DRY wet corn from his 300 acres Lloyd 
Getting, a farmer of Sanborn, Ia., attached to 
his crib an oil heated blower driven by electric 
motor. 


CORN STORAGE BUILDINGS—In Extension 
‘Circular 262, a reprint, the Iowa State College 
reproduces photographs of many types of cribs, 


with descriptive text. Complete working draw- 
ings for four of the different cribs may be ob- 
tained from the Extension Service, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Ia., upon request. 

POSTWAR LABOR POLICY surveys the 
opinion of 600 informed persons on mediation 
and arbitration of labor disputes and the gov- 
ernment’s role therein. The answers show that 
52 per cent believe in a strengthened Con- 
ciliation Service; but only 33 per cent believe 
that the Conciliation Service should be em- 
powered to settle disputes by final order, and 
only 25 per cent think the Conciliation Service 
should have power to regulate wages by for- 
Washington, D. C. 
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W. E. Norelius Sec'y of 
Tri-State Mutual 


Following the retirement of E. H. Moreland 
in April on account of ill health W. E. Norelius 
has been appointed secretary of the Tri-State 
Mutual Grain Dealers Fire Insurance Co., havy- 
ing its headquarters at Luverne, Minn. 

Mr. Norelius is well qualified to continue the 
work so well conducted bv Mr. Moreland since 
1906. For 10 years Mr. Norelius was line ele- 


W. E. Norelius, Luverne, Minn. 


vator operator for the E. A. Brown Co., of 
Luverne. For the past 24 years he has been 
associated with the Tri-State Mutual and since 
1933 has been assistant sec’y. 

Today the company has more than $100,000,- 
000 insurance in force. 


From Abroad 


The British Parliament has voted to accept a 
loan from the United States. In the United 
States it is argued in favor of the loan, or gift, 
that it will promote export trade in farm 
products. 

THE Ukraine grain acreage is still nearly 30 
per cent less than before the war, according to 
the Soviet. 

SOUTH AFRICA’S wheat crop is estimated 
at 5,624,000 bus., according to threshing returns, 
compared with the forecast of 6,992,000 bus. 
officially. 

SPAIN’S crop outlook has been improved by 
rains. Winter wheat sown over a year ago is 
now germinating. Growth during November 
was rapid. 

THE ARGENTINE wheat crop is estimated 
at 165,749,000 bus. Tho slightly larger than the 
small crop in 1944, it is 35 per cent smaller than 
the 1938-42 average, chiefly because of reduced 
acreage and lower per-acre yields. The barley 
crop, however, is the largest on record, amount- 
ing to 46,480,000 bus., and the oats and rye 
crops are among the largest, totaling 64,898,000 
bus, and 16,338,000 bus. respectively.U.S.D.A. 


Extinguish Three Fires, Saved 


Elevator 


By Vic PARMENTIER of the Millers National 
Insurance Co. 


It seems that at this particular Indiana ele- 
vator a new feed mill building had been built 
twelve feet detached from ‘the frame elevator, 
and the electric power installation in this new 
building had been put in according to our 
standards. The power supply was from a trans- 
former secondary system having a grounded 
center tap on one of the transformer secondaries, 
and this grounded center tap was metallically 
connected to the conduit service for the new 
installation. This was all in accordance with 
our code rules. 

There was no electric power equipment lo- 
cated in the frame elevator, but this house did 
have electric lights with the wiring in rigid 
conduit. The entrance conduit for the lights 
was grounded to a regular driven ground, and 
was in contact with the iron siding of the eleva- 
tor which itself was also grounded at several 
points for lightning protection. Unfortunately, 
there had never been a metallic interconnection 
between the lighting service conduit and the 
secondary ground at the transformers. 


The electrical installation in the new feed 
mill included a main fused service switch for 
lights, and-a distribution center from which 
several fused branch circuits radiated. It was 
intended that one of these branch circuits would 
supply the lights already installed in the ele- 
vator. 

When power from the transformers was cut 
over to the new power service in the feed mill, 
the electrician also intended to cut over the 
elevator lights to the new branch circuit in 
the feed mill. However, things began to happen 
before this additional change could be made. 
Shortly after the power transformers had been 
connected to the feed mill service, smoke was 
seen curling up around the iron siding on the 
southeast corner of the elevator building near 
where the lighting entrance conduit. was located. 
The electrician immediately cut the power sup- 
ply wires from the transformer to the elevator 
lighting service, and he also cut the ground wire 
at this service. 

The fire department was called and proceeded 
to put out the fire in the cribbing under the iron 
siding. When the fire was pronounced “out,” 
they rolled up their hose and prepared to leave. 
Just at that time the elevator manager was 
suspicious regarding the complete extinguish- 
ment of the fire, and he cut a hole inside of the 
building close to the driveway floor and found 
some fire burning that the fire department had 
missed. The department was then called back 
and proceeded to extinguish the fire completely. 

In this particular case, an extension of the 
driveway had resulted in a wall section of 
double cribbed construction with an air space 
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between. The original fire had burned through 
the outer cribbing and had gotten into the space 
between these walls. Since there was nothing 
from the outside to indicate there was an open 
space between the cribbing, the fire department 
assumed that the fire had been extinguished 
and prepared to leave. The quick thinking of 
the elevator man, however, kept them from 
getting away until the fire was entirely out and 
the elevator was saved. 

The cause of this disturbance was quite ob- 
vious. There was a ground somewhere in the 
lighting system in the elevator, and when the 
power service connection with its interconnected 
ground wire was made at the feed mill, sub- 
stantial leakage was set up from the accidental 
ground in the elevator through the conduit and 
into the grounded iron siding. A loosened nail 
between sheets of siding provided the required 
loose connection and the heating at that point 
ignited the cribbing under the siding. The 
grounds were dug up later and found to be in 
excellent condition, which explains why there 
was a large enough flow of current to cause the 
trouble. 

When the installation is completed the supply 
conduit for the lights in the elevator will be 
extended to the new feed mill section without 
any overhead span of open wiring. It will be 
necessary also to locate the ground in the light- 
ing system in the elevator to avoid blowing the 
fuses at the head of this circuit when the power 
is turned on. Z 

Considerable credit should be given to the ele- 
vator manager for his straight thinking. How- 
ever, this occurrence emphasizes the necessity 
for tieing all sections of conduit together metal- 
lically. If this had been done, the ground in the 
elevator lighting system would simply have 
blown the fuse at the head of the circuit and no 
other trouble would have developed. 


THE WORLD corn crop this year is esti- 
mated by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Oct. 
5, as 2 per cent less than last year; but 11 
per cent above the pre-war average. 


ALLIANCE, Neb.—Cargill, Inc., of Min- 
neapolis, which is making extensive research 
and experimentation with safflower seed, has 
purchased most of this type of seed produced 
in Box Butte County. The seed will be planted 
on Montana land—P. J. P. 


Toledo Has Big Car of Oats 


Sam L. Rice of Metamora, O., reports un- 
loading at the Toledo plant of the Rice Grain 
Co. a car containing 3,920 bus. of oats, the 
shipper certainly taking a risk in doing this to 
an 80,000 capacity car. 

Another shipper in Ohio overloaded a car 
1,300 bus. and the railroad company advised of 
a broken axle, compelling transfer into another 
car which, when weighed, revealed the over- 
load. No bill yet, but? 


“RANDOLPH” 


OiL-ELEctTRic GRAIN DRIER 
The Drier Without a Boiler 


ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 


THAT’S ALL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


3917-21 Imlay St., TOLEDO, O., U. S. A. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—The O.P.A., effec- 
tive Dec. 15, suspended the ceilings on mineral 
mixed feeds and oyster and clam shells, for 90 
days. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—No control order 
on proteins will be promulgated before Jan. 1, 
and perhaps not at all, officials believing that 
such a regulation would be almost beyond en- 
forcement. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—A soybean meal pool will 
not be established by the National Soybean 
Processors Ass’n, says Pres. R. J. Houghtlin, 
altho individual soybean oil millers may get to- 
gether to work out an equitable distribution. 


SKIM MILK production for animal feed 
during October amounted to 670,000 Ibs., a de- 
crease of 31 per cent from a year ago, and 
87 per cent from the 5-year average. Stocks 
on Oct. 31 were 716,000 Ibs., or 74 per cent less 
than a year earlier.—U.S.D.A. 

COTTONSEED cake and meal production 
during the four months prior to Dec. 1 amounted 
to 655,403 tons, compared with 726,897 tons 
during the corresponding months of 1944, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census. Stocks 
of cake and meal on hand at the end of Novem- 
ber amounted to 52,741 tons, against 74,347 
tons a year earlier. 


MADISON, WIS.—Meeting here Dec. 6 the 


Wisconsin Feed Advisory Committee asked the 
U.S.D.A. to reinstate the set-aside order for 
distribution of protein meal, stating that “the 
high year-around milk production expected of 
Wisconsin farmers cannot be maintained with. 
out a highly productive ration, which neces- 
sarily requires proteins. Our small protein sup- 
ply has been seriously impaired because sey- 
eral of the big processors who normally supply 
Wisconsin now use much of their production 
for their own mixed feeds.” 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The program for the an- 
nual meeting Jan. 14 and 15 at the Jefferson 
Hotel of the American Dehydrators Ass’n will 
include a statement by Walter Berger on the 
“Feed, Food and Live Stock Situation”; Dr. 
Lamar Kishlar on “Feeds and Foods of To- 
morrow”; R. M. Field, pres. American Feed 
Mfrs. Ass’n, on “Our Association”; H. N. 
Hostetter, Buffalo, N. Y., on “Customers Re- 
quirements of Dehydrated Meal”; Warren 
Baker, Boston, Mass., on the “Elusive Caro- 
tene”; Lyman Peck on “Looking Ahead”; 
Clarence Johnson, St. Louis, on ‘“What’s in 
Store for Storage’; J. J. White, Beardstown, 
Ill., en “What the Consumer Thinks,” and Jas. 
J. Lugenbeal, chief chemist of the Merchants 
Exchange, on “The Chemist’s Ideas.” 


Brewers’ Yeast 
By E. A. Wess of Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 


Brewers’ dried yeast is a natural “B” com- 
plex concentrate produced by nature, developing 
during its growth all of the known and the 
unnamed vitamins of the “B” complex, plus 
valuable minerals and a high quality protein. 
The average protein content is 45 per cent on a 
dry substance basis. This protein is a vege- 
table protein, very highly digestible, containing 
most of the essential amino acids which in 
connection with the vitamins, makes brewers’ 
dried. yeast a very valuable ingredient for all 
livestock feeds. 

Isolated vitamins are not as effective as when 
the “B” complex is used. When it is proved 
that there is a shortage of nicotinic acid in a 
pig ration, better results are obtained when 
used in connection with a product such as brew- 
ers’ dried yeast containing all of the known 
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Collaborative Check Sample 
Work 


For the past 5 years the American Feed 
Manufacturers Ass’n, in co-operation with the 
American Feed Control Officials Ass’n, has 
been conducting collaborative work on feeds 
for the purpose of obtaining greater accuracy 
between laboratories. I am sure those who 
have participated in the past will agree that 
much improvement has been noted. 


At a meeting in Chicago in May it was re- 
quested that this service be continued during 
1946. A series of 6 samples prepared by Law 
& Company of Atlanta, Ga., will be forwarded 
at intervals during the year. The cost of $10 
remains the same, as we have found this amount 
just about pays the expense involved. 


Many of our members have been collaborating 
in this work and have been receiving each 
month a statement showing the analysis made, 
which is interesting and helpful. Further co- 
operation is desired and the cost is only $10 
a year. Those who are not now collaborating 
may come in by sending a request for enroll- 
ment, with a check for $10, to Mr. L. E. Bopst, 
sec’y-treas., Ass’n of Feed Control Officials, 
College Park, Md. Participation by our mem- 
bers is strongly recommended—R. M. Field, 
pres., American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n. 


The National Feed Distributors 
Com'ite 


St. Louis, Mo.—The National Feed Distribu- 
tors Committee of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n, starts the year 1945-46 with 
fewer changes than any of the national com- 
mittees. President F. Peavey Heffelfinger, in 
making the appointments, points out that mem- 
bers of last year’s committee are, in many 
instances, also members of the OPA Advisory 
Committee for Feed Jobbers and Wholesalers, 
and that a continuity of committee membership 
is advisable during the next few months of 
OPA legal existence. 


J. P. Parks of Kansas City again is chairman 
of the committee. Others on the committee 
are: E. F. LaBudde, Milwaukee, Wisc.; A. L. 
Stanchfield, Minneapolis, Minn.; A. S. Macdon- 
ald, Boston, Mass.; Emory Cocke, Atlanta, Ga.; 
John Jouno, Milwaukee, Wisc.; Glen Bown, 
Waterloo, Iowa; E. C. Dee St. Louis, Mo.: 
Max F. Cohn, Buffalo, N. ; John Pepin, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Paul Smith, San Francisco, Calif.; Vernon 
Green, Washington, D. C.; Caddis F. Morriss, 
Charlotte, NaiGars Wm. Becker, Chicago, 
Iil.; W. S. Donovan, Omaha, Nebr.; CAR 


Martenis, New York, N. Y.; Louis Tobian, 
Dallas, Tex.; James Ditzler, Jamestown, IN ae 
Louis, 


CH; Williamson, Se: Mo.; A. F. 
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Miller, Houston, Tex.; 
phia, Pa 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


L. D. Toll, Philadel- 


Members of this committee have had con- 


ferences with OPA over distribution of feed 
this past year, and have petitioned the OPA 
in one instance for a change in the provisions 
covering feed jobbers. 


BAGS 


BURLAP, COTTON 
and PAPER 
PLAIN or PRINTED 


THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS CO 
—— oo ee LAMAR, COLO. 


For Processing 


SOYA BEANS 


CORNGERM, FLAXSEED, COTTONSEED, ETC. - 


FRENCH SCREW PRESS 


WITH BUILT-IN COOKER-DRIER 


COMBINES 
TWO 
MACHINES 
IN ONE 


Easy to 
Operate 


COMPACT EFFICIENT 
ECONOMICAL RELIABLE 


Write Today for Full Particulars. 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY C0. 2 


PIQUA, OHIO, U.S.A. 


A 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Malt Sprouts 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., ST. LOUIS 
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Protein Requirement Eased in 
e ° e . 
Mississippi 

Mississippi, for the present, will accept regis- 
tration on wheat gray shorts and wheat brown 
shorts with guaranties of 15.5 per cent protein, 
and wheat bran guaranteeing 14 per cent pro- 
tein. These are % per cent lower than have 
been allowed in the past by the state feed con- 
trol law, and are promulgated because “of the 
low protein content of wheat at this time and 
that may prevail in the future.” 

Wheat shorts may be registered guaranteeing 
15 per cent protein when registered and tagged 
with brand names as follows: “Low protein 
wheat gray (or brown) wheat shorts.” The 


expression, “with mill run screenings not ex- 
ceeding 8 per cent,” may be added to the brand 
name. 


Fat and fiber guaranties remain unchanged, 
the former at 3.5 per cent. Fiber content of 
wheat gray shorts may be 6 per cent, that of 
brown shorts 7.5 per cent, and that of wheat 
bran 11 per cent. 


Elimination of Ceilings on 


Feedstuffs 


J. P. Parks of Kansas City, Mo., chairman 
of the Wholesalers and Jobbers Feed Industry 
Advisory Committee, recently wrote Chester 
Bowles, administrator of the O.P.A., as follows: 

“Attached find questionnaire filled out as best 
I can. Purposely, I have delayed filling this out 
until I had sounded out the opinions of a 
sufficient number in the feed industry to war- 
rant a reply. 

“Naturally, all of us would like to see price 
controls removed by July 1, 1946, but I do not 
think any of us in our own industry can have 
enough vision in advance to determine whether 
or not this would be possible without reper- 
cussions. 

“Frankly, I would say that if price controls 
cannot be removed by July 1 without affecting 
the status of the returning soldier, sailor and 
marine in his daily struggle for existence in 
our economic setup, then the lifting of ceilings 
should be delayed until a more expedient time 
from his standpoint.” 


The National Retail Feed 


te 
Comite 

St. Louis, Mo—The National Retail Feed 
Committee of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n includes some new names. this 
year. President F. Peavey Heffelfinger an- 
nounces that he has named John Hinck of 
Corning, Ia., as the chairman of the committee, 
succeeding Fred Kerber of Emmetsburg, Ia. 

This committee of nation-wide representation 
met at the Annual Meeting of the National 
Ass’n in Omaha, and presented a series of 
recommendations to the Board. Members of 
the committee are “nominated” by the feed 
trade groups which are affiliated with the 


National Ass’n. Members of the National 
Retail Feed Committee are: 
John Hinck, Corning, Ia.; Emmett D. 


Brown, Shillington, Pa.; Elton Kile, Kileville, 
Ohio; Lionel True, Springville, Na Yas Theo 
1e8 Reed, Pennington, NE WBE NGS Morris, 
Amarillo, Tex.; Fred H. Pittelkow, Oshkosh, 
Wisc.; Frank Stauffer, Chickasha, Okla.; For- 
est Lipscomb, Springfield, Mo. 

Joe Meibergen, Enid, Okla.; Ruby Green, 
Kirksville, Mo.; R. E, Wendland, Temple, 
Tex.; P. R. Quarnberg, Rapid City, S, Dak.; 
Robert Wolohan, Birch Run, Mich.; J. B. 
Claypool, San Bernardino, Galita-s Ie: H. Fair- 
child, Lincoln, Nebr. ; Harold Gray, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind.; Lorin Markham, Yakima, Wash. 

The National Ass’n has urged its members 
who have retail feed matters which they think 
should be handled on a national scale, to write 
their comment to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, or to the National Ass’n office in St. 
~ Louis. 


Successful Feeding of Sheep 
and Goats 


By Dr. P. R. Recorp, of Soybean Research 
Council 

To properly feed the sheep in the United 
States during the current year there will be 
required an estimated 249,000 tons of high pro- 
tein feeds and 865,000 tons of grains and mill 
feeds, according to the Feed Industry Council. 
On Jan. 1, 1945, sheep on farms in this country 
were estimated to total 47,945,000. 

Sheep have a relatively high nutritive re- 
quirement because they often produce 10 per 
cent or more of their body weight in grease 
wool and from 8 to 16 per cent of their body 
weight in the form of lamb during a gestation 
period of 147 days. In addition to this, during 
lactation they produce milk of high protein and 
mineral content. Since these products are all 
high in protein and minerals, these two nutrients 
are of primary importance in sheep feeding. 

Good quality alfalfa or other legume is the 
most satisfactory dry roughage for maintaining 
the ewe flock, because in amounts generally 
consumed it usually supplies sufficient protein 
and minerals to meet the requirement of the 
ewe for these essential nutrients and supplies 
sufficient energy. However, when carbonaceous 
roughage is used, it is necessary to supplement 
the roughage with protein and mineral by feed- 
ing a concentrate of high protein content such 
as soybean oil meal and a high calcium mineral. 

With carbonaceous roughages from 0.2 potind 
to 0.25 pound daily of soybean oil meal per 100 


- pounds live weight will generally correct the 


average protein deficiency. A total intake of 
about 6 grams of calcium and 3 to 3.5 grams of 
phosphorus per day per ewe will be a satisfac- 
tory amount and in about the suggested ratio 
of 2 parts calcium to 1 of phosphorus. 

After weaning, the feeding practices for lamb 
feeding are usually the same for both types of 
lambs. As in the case of ewes, probably the 
most economical method of feeding lambs is 
the use of good alfalfa hay or other high 
quality legume hay and grain. If, however, 


high quality legume hay is not available and 
such roughages as timothy hay, straw, corn 
stover or silage are the roughage, then it is 
necessary to use a protein supplement such as 
soybean oil meal and a high calcium mineral 
with the grain mixture. 

The use of soybean oil meal as a supplement 
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to an alfalfa hay, grain ration often results in 
increased rate of gain, the use of less grain per 
100 pounds of gain and a higher finish. 

Experimental results obtained in lamb feed- 
ing trials indicate that soybean oil meal is equal 
or superior to other protein supplements for 
rate and economy of gains when fed with an 
alfalfa hay, grain ration or a ration made up of 
carbonaceous roughage and grain. It has been 
found also that rations made up in the propor- 
tion of about 35 to 40 per cent concentrates and 
60 to 65 per cent roughage produce the most 
efficient gains. 

Very little experimental work has been con- 
ducted to determine the value of the various 
oil meals as protein supplements in rations for 
milk goats. However, if the information ob- 
tained from work with dairy cows can be ap- 
plied to goats, soybean oil meal should make a 
highly satisfactory protein supplement to be 
used in feeding milk goats. 


Effect of Ration on Composition 


of Chickens 


At the Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion it was found that substitution of cotton- 
seed oil for part of the corn meal in a stand- 
ard ration produced chicks with a much higher 
fat content and a lower live weight than 
those grown on the standard ration alone. Sub- 
stitution of casein, cottonseed meal or other 
protein feed for corn meal produced chickens 
with a lower fat content than those produced 
by the corn meal ration. 

Substitution of feeds with a lower productive 
energy, such as oat hulls, for the corn meal, 
also produced chickens with a lower fat content. 
The fat content of the entire chickens ranged 
from 1.4 to 16.7 per cent. If the fat content 
needed to produce chickens of good quality 
were known, it would be possible to produce 
such chickens by proper adjustment of the 
rations. 


EFFECTIVE Jan. 1 new tax withholding 
schedules will become effective in line with the 
lower income tax returns on individuals which 
become effective also on that date. The new 
schedules will apply to wages paid on or after 
Jan. 1, regardless of when earned. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that employers make sure 
that they are withholding on the new basis on 
wages paid on or after Jan. 1. 


OYSTER SHELL 


PRODUCTS CORP. 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 
New Rochelle, 


is 99% pure calcium 
carbonate—a per- 
fect eceshell 


material. 
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ILOT BRAND 
Oyster Shell 
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New Mexico Dealers to 
Re-organize Jan. 13 


The New Mexico Grain and Feed Dealers 
Ass’n has called a general meeting to be held 
Jan. 13 at Albuquerque to re-organize all the 
grain dealers of the state as a division of the 
Rocky Mountain Grain Dealers Ass’n, embrac- 
ing the Colorado Grain Dealers and affiliated 
with the Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass'n. 


This action resulted from a meeting Dec. 2 in 
the Hilton Hotel at Albuquerque, where Lloyd 
Case of Fort Collins, Colo., was chosen tempo- 
rary chairman. 

GRADON SWANSON led the discussion 
on what could be done with a New Mexico 
Ass’n; why, from the national standpoint, it 
was needed; how no one of the four mountain 
states could support a full time office alone; 
how it could be done by combining into a single 
organization that still preserved the state ass’n. 

“From the standpoint of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers Nat'l Ass'n,” said Mr. Swanson, “we 
always have to answer this question when we 
come before a legislative committee: “Who do 
you represent?’ We tell them: ‘We represent so 
many direct members and so many in associa- 
tions who are affiliated with us.’ With our 
direct and afhliate memberships we do represent 
some seven thousand dealers thruout the United 
States. 

“We are interested in seeing regional asso- 
ciations such as the one you are considering 
here be formed. They enable us to vet a better 
idea of what is needed for the good of the in- 
dustry and they strengthen our influence in 
Washington. We in the grain and feed trade 
must be as strongly organized as any other 
group if we are to restrain legislation that is 
wrong or against our rightful interests and to 
get good legislation enacted. 

“For the past several years our Washington 
office has been most important. During the 
fifty years of our organized life, we have never 
had so much to do with Washington and while 
there are many things you don’t like, it would 
have been a whole lot worse if you hadn't had 
someone in there fighting your battle for you. 

“We are not yet through with Washington 
regulation and interference. In fact, it is going 
to take the greatest fight the common people of 
this country ever had to keep Washington from 
running their lives for them. And industries, 
such as ours which are closely coupled to the 
farmers, were regulated long before OPA and 
it is futile to think that we will be freed of 
many controls in the future. We must be strong 
enough to stop the movement where it is and 
if possible push it back a ways. 

“Over the years, our organization has worked 
with the trade in helping form trading rules 
which make possible the transfer of millions of 
bushels and dollars without loss. When rules 
are violated, injured parties need not go to law 
but-can work through our arbitration commit- 
tees. When you get set up, you will automatic- 
ally be privileged to make use of this arbitra- 
tion machinery and have differences settled with 
member-firms in far away places. 

“We are now engaged in emphasizing once 
again that a contract is a contract and that ‘a 
word is a bond.’ New faces untrained in the 
grand traditions of the trade and a tight situa- 
tion has caused some concern because of contract 
violation. We are doing something about that. 


“There are things we cannot do for you. 
They are matters where your interests conflict 
with some other area’s. In the four states pro- 
posed for the Rocky Mountain Association, you 
have little risk of differences. Quite the reverse 
is true... you have a ‘community of interests.’ 

“We cannot do anything about state legisla- 
tion such as warehouse laws, feed and fertilizer 
laws, etc. Your state associations keep you in- 
formed on the things you need to know. A state 
secretary does your reading for you, weeding 
out what doesn’t affect you, boiling down and 
condensing the’ items that are of interest to you. 


He is on guard all the time so you at least will 
knaw when you are doing wrong. 

“Tt seems to me you have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity here at this time. You have a chance to 
buy wito a going concern without any cost be- 
yond the payment of normal dues. In Lloyd 
Case you have a man with twenty years of ac- 
tive management experience in the grain and 
feed business and who is only available to you 
because of an accident that prevents him en- 
gaging actively in business. He likes this kind 
of work. We in the National think a great deal 
of him. 

“You once had an association, I understand. 
I gather from what has been said that it has 
not functioned because no one had any responsi- 
bility to it after it had served its purpose. It is 
likely the reason it didn’t live was because you 
did not have a paid executive head and an 
office where people could write. Someone has 
to look after the details. A secretary is that 
someone and you hire him to do the things you 
simply cannot give the time to yourself.” 

Until election of officers of the new division 
could be held, W. M. Mason of the Santa Fe 
Hay & Grain Co. was appointed temporary di- 


visional chairman, and Arthur Ravel, Ravel 
Bros., Albuquerque; M. C. Roberts, Roberts 
Seed Co., Texico, and Robert Ruoff, Ruoff 


Milling Co., Albuquerque, were assigned with 
him as an executive committee. Mr. Case was 
asked to continue in an executive capacity. 

Among those present at the meeting were 
Louis Ravel, Ravel Bros., C. J. Branhart and 
Jack Kilgore, all of Albuquerque, and W. J. 
Ochterbelt, Santa Fe (N. M.) Hay & Grain 
Co. Representing the Colorado division of the 
association were Vincent Kerwin, president, of 
Pueblo, and H. E. Lague, Monte Vista, director 
and chairman of the Colorado legislative com- 
mittee. 


Interpretations by OPA of 
Maximum Price Regulation 487 


Question: Are there any circumstances under 
which a merchandiser may determine his maxi- 
mum price for the sale of wheat received and 
delivered in. carload quantities by taking the 
base price of the interior rail point into which 
the wheat has moved and adding there to (1) 
the previously allowable markups and eleva- 
tions; (2) the transportation costs from such 
interior rail points to the point of delivery; and 
(3) the markup for the sale involved? 

Answer: No. The maximum price of a mer- 
chandiser for the sale of wheat received by him 
and delivered in carload quantities is always 
based upon his supplier’s maximum price as 
provided in Section 4.4 (a) (1) except when 
the lot has moved into a terminal basing point 
as provided in Section 4.4 (a) (2). 

Section 2.2 (u) defines a “terminal base 
point” as any city listed in Table I and II of 
Section 3.2; and Section 2.2 (w) defines “in- 
terior rail points’ so as to exclude “terminal 
base points.” 

Question: May a seller of wheat contract for 
its sale on the basis of the maximum price ap- 
plicable to such sale at the time of delivery? 

Answer: Yes. Section 1.2 (a) specifically 
provides that “any person may agree to sell at 
a price which can be increased up to the maxi- 
mum price in effect at the time of delivery.” 

Question: If the contract of sale referred to 
in the preceding question provides for delivery 
of the wheat in installments at intervals, is the 
maximum price for such sale the maximum 
price in effect at the time of delivery of the 
last installment? 

Answer: No, The maximum price applicable 
to each installment is the maximum price in 
effect at the time of delivery of the particular 
installment. 

Food Products Regulation 2—Supplement 4 

Question: May a purchaser buy corn at the 
farm where grown under an arrangement where- 
by he shells such corn or has it shelled by an- 
other and then pays the producer the maximum 
price applicable to the corn after shelling with- 
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out making a deduction for the cost of shelling ? 

Answer: No, unless the purchaser deducts 
from the maximum price for the shelled corn 
an amount not less than the reasonable value 
of the shelling service, the transaction is, in 
effect, a purchase at a price in excess of the 
maximum price for the corn acquired and is an 
evasive practice under Section 3—Grain & Feed 
Dealers Natl. Ass’n. 


A SAFFLOWER seed oil expeller plant will 
be placed in operation in January by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, to determine whether the 
production of safflower seed can be made com- 
mercially profitable. Equipment has been pur- 
chased for $10,000. 


CHECK Protein, Fat, and Fibre 
YOUR —Feed or Grain— 
Analyzed at 
fants Reasonable Rates 
Laboratory Runyon Testing Laboratories 
1106 Beard of Trade Chileage, Illnels 
Analyses “Rusyon Anelyses Help Sell Foods” 


BOWSHER ¢"sh 
Feed Mills‘ mix. 


Mix 
Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed— mixed as they are 
being ground — not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Cone- 
Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes fer 
the milling trade. 
Sacking or Wagon Box 
Elevator. Circular on 
request. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 
SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


Ei, ELL 
HAMMERMILL 


CORN CUTTER 
AND GRADER 


One Machine or Complete 
Feed Mill Equipment 


@ Kelly Duplex, with more than 60 years 
experience, is well equipped to help you plan 
and to build the mill machinery you need. 
They will be glad to help you with your 
problems. Whether you are purchasing only 
one machine or equipping a mill complete, get 
suggestions and estimates from Kelly Duplex. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


-DUP 


VERTICAL FEED 
MIXER 


Ame 
The DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Oregon Feed Plants to Close 
for Lack of Meal 


A soybean oil meal set-aside plan was recom- 
mended by the Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers 
following a conference with C. C. Farrington, 
chief of the grain branch of the P. M.A. 

The Oregon soybean oil meal distribution 
plan designed to give distributors the same 
amount of plant protein they purchased in *44 
would start at the processor level. 

It was shown by Oregon feed representa- 
tives that unless relief was granted to Oregon 
feed manufacturers, an estimated 90 per cent 
of the state’s feed manufacturing plants would 
be closed by Jan. 1 by the lack of meal. Other 
plants now are entirely out of meal, with no 
booking ahead.—F. K. H. 


Meeting of New England 
Feed Men 


More than 500 men interested in feeds at- 
tended the convention of the New England 
Feedmen’s Ass’n at Boston, Mass., Nov. 9. 

WALTER BERGER, director of the feed 
management division of the U.S.D.A., outlined 
the oil meal and protein feed situation. 

PROF. T. B. CHARLES of the University 
of New Hampshire, whose topic was Chicken 
Feed, said: 

It was not until after cod liver oil had been 
found to be effective as a preventative of rickets 
that it was possible to grow broilers out of 
season. In 1924 the University of Wisconsin 
came out with their famous chick mash with 
cod liver oil, and this new development made it 
possible to grow chicks the year around 

Hatehability was once considered to be most- 
ly dependent on breeding. Unquestionably, 
hatchability can be bred into a strain of birds— 
but unless a ration carrying the needed require- 
ments for good hatching is fed, low hatchability 
will result, with poor quality chicks. We have 
} many commercial poultrymen who figure out 
their own feed mixtures, and one needs to be 
on their toes to keep pace with them. Supple- 
mentary feeds have always been a factor, and 
no doubt have a place; (1) moist mash feed- 
ing; (2) “hooch” mashes; (3) green feeds; 
(4) fleshing mashes; (5) flushing mashes; (6) 
and germinated oats are examples of this trend. 

New England was the hotbed for the feeding 
of germinated oats when I came to New Hamp- 
shire in 1928. Many felt that it was impossible 
to secure good hatches without their use; how- 


ever, today I find only a limited use of germi-— 


nated oats: If they’ were an important factor 
in those days, feeding changes have secured 
good hatches without germinated oats. Green 
feeds were once considered indispensable, but in 
general have very limited use in commercial 
operations today. No doubt they are still of 
value, but labor involved may he in excess of 
visible returns. 

The field of mineral feeding is wide open 
for research studies. Expensive laboratory 
equipment is needed for such studies, and it is 
the feed manufacturers and processors that will 
need to furnish such equipment. The dairy in- 
dustry is now following the lead established by 
the poultry industry and those serving the in- 
dustry. The leaders of that great section of 
agriculture are to be congratulated. 

Many of us connected with experiment sta- 
tion work and operating on very small budgets 
cannot help but be somewhat envious when we 
view the splendid research facilities the feed 
industry, as a whole, has established. The ac- 
ceptance of your finished products is evidenced 
by the large percentage of the poultry industry 
that use your products. Feed formulae are due 
to become more complicated as we deal in parts 
per million, instead of per cent; thus the in- 
dividual finds it more difficult to find storage 
and mixing facilities for rations that hecome 
more complicated. 

DR. K. L. TURK of Cornell University de- 
livered an address on dairy feeding. 


BERT STOLPE, Des Moines, Ia., spoke on 
feed merchandising. 

Arrangements for the meeting had been made 
by G. T. Klein of Massachusetts State College, 
E. F. Cook, and W. M. Anderson of Boston, 
who is sec’y. 


Kansas Feed Conference 


Manhattan, Kan.—Under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the State Department of Agriculture 
and Kansas State College, the third annual 
feed conference was held recently at the college 
at which nearly 100 Kansas feed manufac- 
turers, dealers and distributors attended. Dis- 
cussions were held covering new developments 
an the feed industry, the postwar outlook, 
nutritive requirements of farm animals, feed- 
stuff laws and regulations and sales promo- 
tion. 


College departments sponsored the meeting 
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and were, animal husbandry, chemistry, poultry 
husbandry and dairy husbandry. 

Dr. C. W. McCampbell, professor of animal 
husbandry at the college was in charge of tie 
opening session. 

The out-of-state speaker was Dr. T. S. 
Hamilton of the department of animal hus- 
bandry at the University of Illinois who dis- 
cussed amino acids in poultry feeding. 

President Milton S. Eisenhower gave the 
address of welcome. Several other speakers 
were on’ the program, including the following 
on the lecture program: Ralph Brown, presi- 
dent of the Ark Valley Alfalfa Mills, Hutch- 
inson; Carl Hedrick, president of the Carl 
Hedrick Agency, Newton; Phil W. Lord, vice 
president, Kansas Soybean Mills, Emporia; W. 
L. Drake of the Humboldt Elevator Mitls, 
Humboldt, and Maurice Johnson of the Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City. L. E. Call and 
J. C. Mohler were in charge of meetings, also. 


Ge Ms TH. 
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is the Time to 
Expand Your Feed 
Business witha «*: 


FORD 


PORTABLE 
HAMMERMILL 


Due to the past labor shortage, many feed dealers and mill men, like your- 
self, were forced to postpone expanding their feed business with a 


FORDS Portable. 


But now, the labor supply is increasing .. . perhaps you 


know a young man right today who could help bring in extra income by oper- 


ating a FORDS Portable for you. 


And look at the advantages a FORDS 


Portable with Molasses Impregnator gives you: 


. A profitable grinding business in its own right. 


. Helps you sell more supplements and concentrates. 


. Brings in more customers to your mill or feed store. 


. You get the hay and stover grinding business. 


1 
2 
3 
4. Helps relieve feed grinding overload at your mill during rush times. 
5 
6 


. You don’t have to wa/t for customers . 


. . you go to them! 


Prepare NOW to get more of the feed and grinding business in your territory 


with a FORDS Portable. 


Let us send you complete details today. WRITE... 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO., 1707 12th St., Streator, Ill. 
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Nutritional Deficiencies of Farm Animals 


By C. F. HurrMan, of Michizan State College, at’Ohio Animal Nutrition Conference 


The greatest deficiency observed among live- 
stock is the lack of enough feed for adequate 
calories. This may be due to crop failure, ad- 
verse climate conditions, insect pests, or to a 
failure to adjust the livestock numbers to the 
productivity of the land. 

GRAIN SUPPLEMENTS NEEDED— 
Probably the most important deficiency other 
than a lack of calories is an unknown milk 
stimulating factor found in grain and young 
grass. As the grass matures, it becomes less 
potent in this factor until at maturity it makes 
a very poor milk producing feed. Consequently 
the more immature the hay is at harvest the 
better the source of this factor. 

The hay available today needs a supplement 
of grain in order to secure economic milk pro- 
duction, Other changes occur in the pasture 
and hay crops as they mature which reduce 
their feeding value. There is no practical meth- 
od of conserving roughages at the peak of their 
nutritional value for winter use. This means 
that grain supplements are needed to furnish 
digestible energy as well as to supply other 
needed dietary factors. 

PROTEIN DEFICIENCY is usually mani- 
fested by a reduction in growth, or milk pro- 
duction. Since economical livestock production 
is based on the use of roughages, information 
concerning the protein level and their amino 
acid content is essential. Farm animals which 
are low roughage consumers are even more 
likely to be fed rations lacking in protein. 

Swine are the farm mammals most likely to 
suffer from a deficiency of protein both from 
the standpoint of quality and quantity except 
where skimmilk is available. Brood sows can 
be maintained on alfalfa and cereal grains, but 
when sows are suckling pigs a protein supple- 
ment should be fed. 


Help Your Feeders 
Feed Efficiently 


This authoritative book will 
help you to help your feed- 
ers get the most from their 
feeds. 


FEEDS and FEEDING 


Morrison 


World’s most quoted authority. 


Known as the bible of the feed 
trade. Covers feeding, care and 
management of all classes of 
larger farm animals. Gives full 
information on composition, 
analysis, value and use of each 
recognized feedstuff. Cross in- 
dexed for ready reference. 20th 
edition 13th printing, 1,050 
pages, well illustrated. Shipping 
weight 5 lbs. Price, $5.00 plus 
postage. 
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ANIMAL PROTEIN—The amount of ani- 
mal protein can be reduced when properly 
toasted soybean oil meal is used as the prin- 
cipal source of protein. 

The quality of protein is usually not a limit- 
ing factor in home produced feeds for rumi- 
nants and horses. This is due to the role of 
the bacteria in the digestive tract. The rumen 
of the cattle and the sheep contains bacteria 
which have the ability to take nitrogen in the 
form of urea, ammonium carbonate and nitro- 
gen from other non-protein compounds and 
build them into proteins. They can also use 
low grade proteins and convert them into fairly 
valuable proteins from the standpoint of quality. 


PHOSPHORUS—tThe addition of 1 per 
cent bone meal or defluorinated phosphate to 
the grain mixture, or allowing free access to a 
mixture of equal parts of phosphate and salt 
takes care of the need for this mineral element. 
Commercial protein concentrates which contain 
a reasonable amount of wheat bran or wheat 
middlings usually furnish sufficient phosphorus 
to properly supplement homegrown feeds. 


CALCIUM—The possibility of calcium de- 
ficiency occurring among farm animals depends 
on the calcium content of the forage, the 
amount of roughage consumed, the ratio of 
calcium to phosphorus, and the amount of 
vitamin D in the feed; the environment, and 
on the product produced, such as milk, meat, 
wool or eggs. Cattle and sheep seldom suffer 
from a lack of calcium in the ration. 

The farm animals fed homegrown feeds which 
suffer from a lack of calcium are poultry and 
swine. These animals are heavy consumers of 
concentrates such as corn, oats, barley and 
wheat. These homegrown cereal grains are low 
in calcium. The use of calcium supplements as 
well as protein of high quality in the ration of 
poultry and swine means greater returns. 


A LACK OF COBALT in homegrown feeds 
is the cause of more trouble among cattle in 
Michigan than a deficiency of any other mineral 
element. This may not be the case in Ohio. 
Nevertheless, it is a deficiency to keep in mind. 
Five years ago, we were sure that it did not 
exist in Michigan. Since that time the addition 
of extremely small amounts of cobalt to cattle 
rations has revolutionized dairying on many 
farms. It works like magic and the stories by 
livestock men about the value of this element 
in the ration would be difficult to believe if I 
had not seen it work under experimental con- 
ditions. 

The principal symptom of cobalt deficiency 
is the lack of appetite for hay and grain. When 
affected animals are tempted with the choicest 
of feeds they still refuse it. The addition of a 
few milligrams of cobalt usually results in im- 
proved appetite three days later. Lack of 
appetite is sometimes the only symptom mani- 
fested. Usually, however, a depraved appetite is 
also observed. The animal may chew wood, or 
hair. Calves are more likely to suffer from 
cobalt deficiency than older animals. Frequently 
only one animal in a herd is affected. The lack 
of appetite results in emaciation and frequently 
death. The animal may be anemic but not neces- 
sarily so. 

The addition of one-half ounce of either 
cobalt sulfate or cobalt chloride to 100 pounds 
of salt is satisfactory for older animals. In case 
of calves dissolve one ounce of either of the 
above cobalt salts in a gallon of water. Feed 
one teaspoonful of this solution per day per 
calf in the milk. 


IODINE—There are certain areas around 
the Great Lakes and other sections of the 
United States in which the soil, plants and 
water are sufficiently low in iodine to produce 
a high incidence of goiter in farm animals. 
There are also marginal areas where the defic- 
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iency is not extreme enough to produce frequent 
trouble but does lead to some difficulty. Soils 
in the goitregenic regions show little correla- 
tion between the iodine content of the soil and 
the herbage grown on them, but cow’s milk 
from goiter-free areas contains three times as 
much iodine as does that from affected areas. 
A lack of iodine in the, ration results in “big 
neck” or goiter in newborn calves and hairless- 
ness in newborn pigs. The use of iodized salt 
in the ration prevents these conditions. 


MANGANESE deficiency in poultry results 
in perosis, commonly called “slipped tendon” 
disease. Workers at the University of Wiscon- 
sin have suggested that sterility in cattle may 
be associated with rations low in this element. 
Recent studies at the Michigan experiment sta- 
tion indicate that the manganese requirement of 
cattle may be fairly high for certain individual 
cows. Twe of the most commonly grown crops 
in the middle west, namely alfalfa hay and corn 
grain, are frequently low in this element. Re- 


-sults have not advanced far enough to justify 


the universal addition of manganese compounds 
to commercial feeds for livestock other than 
poultry. 


COPPER AND IRON are the twin elements 
from the standpoint of anemia prevention. Cop- 
per deficiency has been diagnosed in both sheep 
and cattle in several areas of the world, but has 
not been observed in the middle west. . 

Salt deficiency in the ration of cattle on 
natural feeds is common after the onset of 
lactation unless supplemented with common salt. 

A disturbance in magnesium metabolism 
manifested by increased irritability, stiffness of 
legs and low plasma magnesium values is some- 
times observed on natural feeds. The addition 
of magnesium salts results in recovery within a 
few days. ‘ 


VITAMIN deficiencies are common among 
poultry fed natural rations when green grass is 
not available. 

There are probably more cases of vitamin A 
deficiency among swine fed barley, wheat or 
= without hay, but supplemented with skim- 
milk. 

A few cases of rickets due to a vitamin D 
deficiency have been observed among calves 
during winter months and fed homegrown 
feeds. Dr. Krauss and his staff at the Ohio 
experiment station have reported that rickets 
occurred in calves due to vitamin D deficiency. 
Since most of the members of the vitamin B 
complex are synthesized by the bacteria in the 
rumen, a deficiency of these vitamins among 
ruminants is not common. A few instances have 
been reported where cattle fed natural feeds 
responded to vitamin Bs It is common knowl-. 
edge that poultry fed natural rations develop 
various vitamin B complex deficiencies during 
the winter. 

VITAMIN C—Under most conditions, farm 
animals synthesize sufficient vitamin C for 
normal physiological functioning. In certain 
instances, however, this is not the case and 
impaired fertility or a scurvy-like disease re- 
sulted. It has been demonstrated with rats that 
there is a fat-like substance in alfalfa which 
stimulates vitamin C synthesis. It is likely that 
the ration may have something to do with a 
disturbed vitamin C metabolism in livestock. 
Several inyestigations have reported beneficial 
results from treating sterile cows with a vita- 


‘'min E supplement. Recent experiments, how- 


ever, indicate that vitamin E is nonessential for 
sheep, goats and cattle. 7 


Hay Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of hay at the various 
markets during November, compared with 
November, 1944, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1945 1 1945 . 1944 
ete ee A phe sie Teslaca # icRietor 
cago F 067 1, , 
a ree ie bits Pe Dae ge os iis 
nsas y 11,538 5,832 9,7 
St. Louis 1,16 1,896. 'g 2999 
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Nutrition and Hatchability 


By R. M. Beruxe, of Ohio Agr. Exp. Sta., at Ohio Animal Nutrition Conference 


Good egg production is no guaranty that the 
eggs will hatch well and produce good vigorous 
chicks. Hatchability depends upon the “nutri- 
tional status” of the eggs which are being in- 
cubated or upon the presence in the egg of 
those essential nutritive factors that are required 
for the proper growth of the embryo. If any 
of the essential factors are absent or lacking 
in the egg at the time it is laid, the embryo 
will die prematurely, just as the hatched chick 
will die if not all the essential nutrients are 
supplied. 

FEEDING FOR HATCHABILITY ‘and 
good early chick performance, in the main, is 
a recognition of the importance or essential 
nature of, certain vitamins, minerals, and pro- 
tein supplements in the ration. Exnerimental 
work has shown that-an insufficient intake of 
vitamin A may adversely affect hatchabilitv and 
particularly the vigor and vitality of the chicks 
hatched. Altho the effects of a vitamin A 
deficiency on hatchability are not so marked 
as those of some other vitamins, it nevertheless 
is a factor that must be reckoned with. Breeder 
rations should contain not less than 3,300 units 
of vitamin A per pound of total feed to insure 
good hatchability and to produce chicks with 
proper vitamin A reserves. 


VITAMIN D, or the sunshine factor, is of 
singular importance in hatchability. Experi- 
mental work, without exception, has shown that 
when layers do not have access to direct sun- 
shine or the amount of sunshine is inadequate, 
hatchability will be lowered unless vitamin D 
in some form is supplied. Many reliable and 
effective chick tested vitamin D products are 
available which when used at the rate of 450 
A.O.A.C. chick units per pound of total feed 
will supply adequate amounts of this vitamin. 
It is well to remember that the vitamin D needs 
for optimum hatchability are somewhat higher 
than for egg production and several times 
greater than for growth. 

VITAMIN E, frequently referred to as the 
anti-sterility vitamin, has been shown to be 
required by poultry. Experimental work with- 
in the past several years has revealed that the 
addition of wheat germ oi] as a source of 
vitamin E to a good ration containing ground 
whole grains, cereal by-products, alfalfa meal, 
protein supplements, minerals, and other essen- 
tial vitamins, did not increase the total number 
of chicks hatched from a given number of 
eggs. From this work as well as other observa- 
tions, it appears that a ration containing good 
quality whole or ground grains, cereal by-prod- 
ucts, alfalfa meal, protein supplements, essen- 
tial minerals and other vitamins will supply 
adequate amounts of vitamin E to meet the 
needs for good fertility and hatchability. 


RIBOFLA VIN—Experience taught us that 
the feeding of milk products and green feed 
to breeders improved the hatchability of the 
eggs and the quality of the chicks that hatched. 
In other words, there appeared to be “some- 
thing” in milk products and green feed which 
was favorable to the production of eggs that 
hatched well and chicks with vigor and vitality. 
Science in the past decade has shown that part 
of the “something” in the milk products and 
green feed which proved beneficial was ribo- 
flavin. 

The effects of riboflavin on Hafohability are 
rather dramatic in that the hatchability of eggs 
can be increased or decreased by 75 per cent 
in the course of two or three weeks. For ex- 
ample, birds on a ration deficient in riboflavin 


‘may produce eggs very few of which will hatch 


and the addition of adequate amounts of natural 
or synthetic riboflavin may increase the hatch- 
ability to 80 per cent in the course of two or 
three weeks. The needs for riboflavin are 
greater for good hatchahility than for egg pro- 


duction. A level of 1.3 milligrams of riboflavin 
per pound of total feed should prove adequate 
for good hatchability and a good quality chick; 
whereas around 0.9 milligram per pound of total 
feed is reported to be adequate for egg pro- 
duction. 

In recent years it has also been shown that 
other factors of the vitamin B complex in ad- 
dition to riboflavin are involved in hatchability. 
Amongst these fartors are pantothenic acid and 
pyridoxine (vitanan Be). From the available 
information on the distribution of these factors 
in feedstuffs and their requirement by poultry, 
it is my judgment that the average poultry ra- 
tion made from the more common feedstuffs 
wil not be found deficient in these two vitamins. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS — Another factor 
concerned in hatchability is a substance (or sub- 
stances) present in certain animal products. The 
nature of this substance is not known. Never- 
theless, it is apparent from the reports of 
several investigators as well as our own expe- 
rience that animal products such as dried milk, 
meat scraps, fish meal, liver meal, etc., contain 
a substance (or substances) which is partial‘y 
lacking in a presumably complete all-plant ra- 
tion in which soybean meal serves as the chief 
source of supplemental protein. 

For example, in an experiment at our institu- 
tion involying duplicate pens of birds, only 70 
per cent of the fertile eggs produced on the 
soybean oil meal ration hatched in comparison 
to 88 and 89 per cent hatchability when the 
soybean oil meal was replaced either by an 
equivalent amount of meat scraps or menhaden 
fish meal protein. The inclusion of 5 per cent 
of dried skimmilk in the meat scraps or fish 
meal ration did not improve hatchability, where- 
as in case of the soybean oil meal ration, the 
milk accounted for a 14 per cent increase in 
hatchability. 

Further work has shown that the inclusion of 
5 per cent meat scraps or fish meal in an all- 
mash soybean oil meal ration containing fermen- 
tation solubles as a source of riboflavin and 
other vitamin B complex factors was more 
effective than an equal amount of dried skim- 
milk in maintaining good hatchability. The use 
of more than 5 per cent meat scraps or fish 
meal in the soybean oil meal ration did not 
show any further increase in hatchability. 


MINERALS—It has been long recognized 
that the minerals, calcium, and phosphorus are 
important in egg production and in hatchability. 
A good breeder ration or a sound feeding pro- 
gram should make certain that these two min- 
eral elements are not lacking. During the past 
few years, it has also been shown that a defi- 
ciency of manganese in the ration will affect 
hatchability adversely and make the chicks more 
susceptible to perosis. Altho the common poul- 
try feedstuffs contain some manganese, it is 
good insurance to include some effective man- 
ganese mineral in the breeder mash. 

Science and practical experience have estab- 
lished that proper nutrition of the breeding 
flock is reflected in the performance of the 
chicks during the early stages of growth as 
well as in hatchability. Chicks hatched from 
eggs which contain only enough of the vitamins 
to meet the needs of the growing embryo up to 
the time of hatching will not carry a vitamin 
reserve and must depend entirely upon the 
adequacy of the man-made ration supplied 
them. 

On the other hand, if the breeders are fed so 
that they can produce eggs which are rich in 
vitamins, then the chicks hatched from such 
eggs will carry a “vitamin reserve account” on 
which they can draw if necessary. Inasmuch 
as the chick cannot add any nutrients to the 
egg from which it is hatched, it is obvious that 
it is the responsibility of the feeder to make 
certain that the breeders are supplied with all 
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the necessary nutritive essentials so that they 
can produce eggs which contain all the nutrients 
essential for good hatchability and the produc- 
tion of “reserve account” chicks. 


Concentrates in Chick Ration 


At the Washington Experiment Station plant 
protein concentrates, including soybean meal, 
Alaska pea meal, and cotton-seed meal and 
combinations of them, were fed to 1,100 day-old 
Single-Comb White Leghorn chicks in lots of 
15 after depletion for 14 days by methods of 
Heiman, Carver, and Cook (E. S. R. 82, p. 
377). Soybean meal had a higher gross value 
than cottonseed meal or any combination of 
soybean and cottonseed meals. Solvent-process 
soybean meal had a higher nutritive value than 
expeller-process meal. The gross value of soy- 
bean meal and ground feathers was below that 
of soybean meal alone. 


Commercial Hatchings 
Continue at High Level 


Output of baby chicks by commercial hatch- 
eries during October continued at a record level, 
and 42 million birds were produced, 43 per cent 
above last year and 5 per cent above the pre- 
vious 1943 record. Despite the declines in prices 
received by farmers for chickens and broilers, 
production of chicks for meat purposes was not 
seriously affected. 

In the first 10 months of the year, commercial 
hatchery output was 1,523 million birds, slightly 
below the record in 1943 and 25 per cent above 
1944. Most of this increase compared with 1943 
was due to the strong demand for chicken meat. 
As an indication, the number of chicks raised 
in 1945 was only 10 per cent above that of 1944, 
yet hatchery production was almost 25 per cent 
above the 1944 level—U.S.D.A. 


Supplements for Low Grade 
Alfalfa 


Comparison was made at Kansas State Col- 
lege of a representative sample of dehydrated 
alfalfa meal (17 per cent protein) and a low- 
grade sun-cured second-cutting alfalfa hay, as 
well as a substitute for alfalfa for chicks made 
from bagasse, soybean meal, and vitamin A and 
G concentrates. These ingredients were com- 
pared in 4 lots of 100 New Hampshire chicks 
each. One lot received the standard ration used 
for chickens of all ages for a number of years. 
A second lot received the same ration with 
vitamin G per pound increased from 1,295 to 
1,809 units. The third lot received 10 per cent 
sun-cured alfalfa meal instead of an equal 
amount of dehydrated meal and both vitamin 
A and G increased to the level used in the 
previous lots. 

From the weights and mortality at 4 and 8 
weeks of age, it is concluded that the principal 
value of dehydrated alfalfa used was its vitamin 
A and G contents. Unknown amounts of liver 
were present in the substitute, which may have 
been responsible for some of the beneficial 
effects. 


HATCHERY production broke records in 
November, with 39,339,000 baby chicks, 27 per 
cent more than hatched in November, 1944, as 
reported by the U. S. D. A. 


Feed Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of feed at the various 


markets during November, compared with 
November, 1944, in tons, were: 

Receipts Shipments 

1945 1944 1945 1944 
Baltimore 2,819 STE SO © aie, sles, os teas ore e 
Chicago 58,349 3,759 56,443 60,566 
Kansas City 1,380 2,370 29,220 32,670 
Milwaukee 270 90 16.980 17,100 
PVVACHC EN oe Sm anterior Malaitvislete 8,729 8,954 
NOTNNGADOMS HT SeGhv.cie | ee irra 83,610 73,740 
Minneapolis* ), 285 4.305 8,015 8,015 
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“MONITOR MASTER CLEANERS 


Strengthen your competitive position by using MONITORS which through 


years of unparalleled cleaning perfomance have earned the name of America’s 


Master Cleaner. Their heavy construction gives greater rigidity and this addi- 


tional weight means greater value. 


For the first time in grain cleaning history, the Huntley Mfg. Co. have 


developed a “Q” type Separator, in the larger sizes #13-#14 and #15. These 


units will permit securing full rated capacities, something that has long been. 


in demand, and they cost no more than the standard Cleaners. 


Write for prices and capacities. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 
BROCTON, NEW YORK 


Representatives; Chicago—A. D. McPherson, 611 Utilities Bldg.; Minneapolis—A. F. Shuler, 2626 Irving Ave., South; 
Dayton, Ohio—W. B. Sutton, P. O. Box 803; San Francisco—H. M. Shanzer. Co., 85 Bluxome St.; Vancouver, B. C.— 
Will Hill, 414 Seymour St. 


